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The  Met  in  Montana 


Helena  theater  hosts 
HD  screenings  of  live 
opera  broadcasts 

Carroll  Music  Professor  Emeritus  Joe  Mun- 
zenrider  is  spreading  the  word  that  Helena’s 
Cinemark  8  Theater  is  the  only  venue  in  Montana 
selected  to  offer  special  high-definition  (HD) 
screenings  of  live  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts, 
with  upcoming  performances  of  classics  like  “Ro¬ 
meo  et  Juliette,”  “Macbeth,”  “Manon  Lescaut,” 
“Peter  Grimes,”  “Tristan  und  Isolde.”  and  the 
towering  “La  Boheme”  on  the  big  screen. 

“The  Met’s  experiment  of  merging  film  with 
live  performance  has  created  a  new  art  form,” 
said  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  the  groundbreaking 
series  of  live,  high-definition  performance  trans¬ 
missions  to  movie  theatres  around  the  world. 

These  operas  offer  all-star  Met  casts,  the  Met’s 
lavish  costumes  and  sets,  and  the  renowned 
orchestra  under  the  musical  direction  of  James 
Levine,  with  guest  conductors. 

In  2007-08,  the  Met  offers  its  second  season 
of  international  HD  transmissions  -  this  time 
with  eight  live  events,  up  from  last  year’s  six, 
and  eight  encore  (recorded)  events.  Performances 
are  monthly,  from  December  through  April,  with 
encores  at  3  p.m.  and  next  day. 

Screenings  include: 

•  “Hansel  and  Gretel,”  1  p.m.  Jan.  1; 

•  “Macbeth,”  1:30  p.m.  Jan.  12; 

•  “Manon  Lescaut,”  1  p.m.  Feb.  16; 

•  “Peter  Grimes,”  1:30  p.m.  March  15; 

•  “Tristan  und  Isolde,”  12:30  p.m.  March  22; 

•  “La  Boheme,”  1:30  p.m.  April  5; 

•  “La  Fille  du  Regiment,”  1 :30  p.m.  April  26. 

Tickets  are  available  in  advance  at  the  Cine- 

mark  8,  online  via  FathomEvents.com,  or  by  call¬ 
ing  the  Met  at  800-Met-Opera  (800-638-6737). 


Ed  Lahey 


Corwin  Clairmont 


Allen  Vizzutti  Terry  Conrad 


Four  Montanans  to 
receive  Governor's 
Arts  Awards 

Four  outstanding  Montanans  -  Corwin  “Corky” 
Clairmont,  Terry  Conrad,  Ed  Lahey  and  Allen  Vizzutti 
-  have  been  chosen  to  receive  the  2008  Governor’s  Arts 
Awards  for  their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  arts. 

Recognition  of  their  accomplishments  kicks  off  in 
February  with  a  ceremony  at  the  Capitol  and  continues 
throughout  March  and  April  with  hometown  celebra¬ 
tions  for  each. 

PBS  profiles;  April  10-13 

Montana  PBS  will  broadcast  a  30-minute  tribute  to 
the  recipients  at  7  p.m.  Thursday,  April  10,  and  again 
at  5  p.m.  Saturday,  April  12,  and  10:30  a.m.  Sunday, 
April  13. 

Read  all  about  it 

Read  more  about  artist  Corky  Clairmont  and  Mon¬ 
tana  Public  Radio  founder  Terry  Conrad  on  page  5  and 
poet  Ed  Lahey  and  trumpet  player  Allen  Vizzutti  on 
page  9. 


Russell  Museum  receives  $375,000  NEH  grant 


The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  in  Great  Falls  has  been 
awarded  a  $375,000  grant  from  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  and  a  $100,000  grant 
from  the  Annenberg  Foundation  in  support  of  the  up¬ 
coming  permanent  exhibition  scheduled  to  open  in  late 
fall  of  2008. 

In  announcing  the  grant  in  late  October,  museum 
CEO  Anne  Morand  said  the  exhibit,  “The  Bison:  Ameri¬ 
can  Icon,  Heart  of  Plains  Indian  Culture,”  will  cost 
around  $1.5  million.  “This  isn’t  the  kind  of  exhibition 
a  museum  can  put  on  with  its  operational  funding,”  she 
said.  “It’s  the  largest  exhibition  project  this  museum  has 
ever  attempted.” 

Considered  a  permanent  exhibition,  it  will  be  on 


display  for  five  to  10  years,  says  Morand. 

“The  Bison”  will  explore  interactions  of  people  with 
bison  from  1750  to  present  as  a  gateway  to  examine 
the  culture  of  the  Northern  Plains.  Throughout  four 
galleries,  the  nature  of  these  interactions  will  be  traced 
through  different  voices,  objects,  images  and  historical 
information. 

Recent  scholarship,  legendary  histories  and  primary 
resource  materials  will  interweave  the  perspectives  of 
American  Indians,  early  explorers,  settlers,  miners, 
hunters,  ranchers,  artists,  government  entities,  and  their 
contemporaries  today. 


See  “Russell  Museum"  on  page  25 


Gennie  DeWeese  plies  paint  to  paper  dur¬ 
ing  an  event  at  the  Montana  Artists  Refuge 
in  Basin. 


Gennie  DeWeese:  A  legacy 

Treasured  Montana  artist  Gennie  DeWeese  died  peace¬ 
fully  in  her  studio  home  surrounded  by  family  on  Monday, 

Nov.  26,  2007.  She  was  86. 

Genevieve  Adams  was  bom  Jan.  10,  1921,  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis.  She  completed  her  first  oil  painting,  of  her  dog,  when 
she  was  1 2  years  old,  and  went  on  to  study  art  at  Ohio 
State  University,  where  she  met  her  future  husband,  Robert 
DeWeese. 

They  were  mamed  in  1946,  and  raised  five  children, 

Cathie,  Jan,  Gretchen,  Tina  and  Josh. 

Although  DeWeese’s  work  is  included  in  collections 
throughout  the  Northwest  and  she  was  considered  an 
important  pioneer  of  modernism  in  Montana,  she  remained 
modest  about  her  accomplishments.  In  her  own  words, 
she  has  left  “five  great  kids  and  a  few  good  paintings.” 

She  taught  her  children  a  love  of  the  arts,  a  sense  of  social 
justice,  an  appreciation  of  the  natural  world  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  following  their  passions,  her  obituary  said. 

The  family  moved  to  Bozeman  in  the  late  1940s,  where 
Bob  was  hired  to  teach  art  at  Montana  State  College.  Their 


of  passion  and  generosity 

home  became  a  center  for  artists  and  creative  thinkers 
involved  with  the  college  and  the  community. 

In  1990,  Bozeman  Senior  High  named  the  Robert  and 
Gennie  DeWeese  Gallery  in  their  honor.  Gennie  and  her 
late  husband  were  recipients  of  the  Montana  Governor’s 
Award  for  the  Arts  in  1995,  and  that  same  year  she  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  doctorate  of  fine  arts  from  Montana 
State  University. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  and  the  Yellowstone  Art  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Billings  each  hosted  retrospectives  of  her  work, 
and  major  commissions  included  a  large  public  art  mural 
for  the  Bozeman  Medical  Arts  Center,  and  a  35-by-10-foot 
painting  for  the  Billings  Deaconess  Birthing  Clinic. 

Readers  around  the  world  know  her  as  Robert  Pirsig’s 
Montana  friend  in  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Motorcycle  Mainte¬ 
nance. 

She  is  survived  by  five  children,  six  grandchildren,  and 
one  great-grandchild. 

A  memorial  gathering  was  held  Dec.  2  at  the  Emerson 
Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman. 
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MPAC  to 
meet  in 
Glasgow 

The  Montana 
Performing  Arts 
Consortium 
(MPAC)  hosts 
its  annual  Artist 
Showcase  and 
Block-Book¬ 
ing  Conference 
Feb.  1  -3  in 
Glasgow.  The 
showcase  and 
conference  are 
open  to  Montana 
and  regional 

pertorrrvtng-arts 

presenters  and 
artists. 

The  confer¬ 
ence’s  major 
event  is  a 
two-part  live 
showcase  on 
Feb.  2  at 
Glasgow  High 
School.  An 
MPAC  jury  has 
selected  profes¬ 
sional  perform¬ 
ing  artists  from 
throughout  the 
United  States 
and  Canada  to 
perform  12-min- 
ute  samples  of 
their  work.  The 
showcase  is  free 
and  open  to  the 
public. 

Through  coop¬ 
erative  book¬ 
ings,  MPAC  has 
organized  more 
than  50  tours  and 
saved  Montana's 
presenters  up 
to  $900,000  in 
artist  fees  and 
travel  expenses 
since  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1981 .  The 
meeting  also 
gives  the  state’s 
performing  artists 
a  cost-effect¬ 
ive  means  of 
directly  meeting 
with  presenters 
from  Montana 
and  neighboring 
states. 

For  more 
information,  call 
the  MPAC  office 
at  406-585-9551 
or  visit  www.mt 
performingarts. 
org. 
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Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

afishbaugh@mt.gov 

*  \ 

Wishing  much  merriness  to  all! 


We  have  been  madly  finishing  up  our  Operat¬ 
ing  Blueprint  and  writing  up  annual  work  plans, 
submitting  our  application  for  our  funding  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  holding 
a  final  meeting  for  a  group  of  arts  organizations 
in  our  Leadership  Institute,  hosting  our  first 
Indian  artist  workshop  series  with  the  Montana 
Indian  Business  Alliance,  and  planning  a  major 
initiative  for  .artists  through  a  major  private 
funder  called  LINC  (which  stands  for  Leverag¬ 
ing  Investments  in  Creativity). 


On  top  of  this  we  moved  our  office  and 
I’m  still  unpacking.  So,  Arni’s  Addendum  will 
return  in  the  next  issue  once  I’ve  alighted  more 
firmly  and  the  dust  has  settled  a  bit. 

Until  then.  I’d  like  to  use  this  column  to 
announce  the  launch  of  a  major  new  program 
we’re  doing  through  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  funding,  while  at  the  same  time  wishing 
everyone  a  very,  merry  holiday  and  the  brightest 
New  Year! 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


Montana  will  be  known  far  and 
wide  as  " The  Land  of  Creativ¬ 
ity,"  where  the  arts  are  essential 
to  the  creativity,  imagination  and 
entrepreneurship  that  make  Big 
Sky  Country  the  very  best  place  on 
Earth  to  live,  learn,  work  and  play. 


MAC  Mission  Statement 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  the 
agency  of  state  government  estab¬ 
lished  to  develop  the  creative  po¬ 
tential  of  all  Montanans,  advance 
education,  spur  economic  vibrancy 
and  revitalize  communities  through 
involvement  in  the  arts. 


MAC  launches  Montana's  Circle  of  American  Masters 


By  Cindy  Kittredge 

Folk  Arts  and  Market  Development  Specialist 
Montana  Arts  Council 

To  celebrate  Montana’s  rich  heritage  and 
showcase  the  present-day  vitality  of  the  folk 
arts,  the  Montana  Arts  Council  seeks  nomina¬ 
tions  from  across  the  state  for  a  new  program, 
Montana’s  Circle  of  American  Masters  in  the 
Folk  and  Traditional  Arts.  With  its  ongoing 
deadline,  nominations  for  this  honor  will  be 
reviewed  year-round. 

Made  possible  with  funding  from  a  special 
initiative  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  this  program  recognizes  Montana  folk  art¬ 
ists  for  the  artistic  excellence  found  in  the  body 
of  their  work,  along  with  the  contributions  that 
they  have  made  to  preserving  and  passing  on 
their  part  of  the  state’s  heritage  of  folk  arts. 

\rv  addition  to  identifying  and  honoring  c>.- 

emplary  artists  and  their  lifetime  achievement 
in  the  visual  folk  arts  in  Montana,  this  program 
recognizes  artistic  excellence  and  the  individu¬ 
al’s  contributions  to  the  state’s  visual  traditional 
and  folk  arts  heritage.  In  this  way,  the  program 
will  draw  attention  to  Montana's  rich  heritage 
in  folk  art  and  the  ways  in  which  that  tradition 
continues  to  inform  and  shape  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  state  today. 

Individuals  eligible  for  Montana’s  Circle  of 
American  Masters  should  have  created  a  body 
of  work  through  a  lifetime  in  the  visual  folk 
arts.  As  a  viable  part  of  Montana’s  heritage, 
their  work  must  be  significant  culturally  and 
artistically. 

Because  folk  art  rises  from  within  a  commu¬ 
nity,  the  artists  recognized  will  have  listened  to 
the  heartbeat  of  their  community.  After  learning 
their  art  form  informally  by  carefully  watch¬ 
ing,  listening  and  creating,  these  artists  will 
then  continue  to  share  their  art  form  with  others 
in  order  to  promote  public  awareness  of  the 
importance  of  the  traditional  arts. 

By  this  kind  of  sharing  and  teaching,  they 
help  to  preserve  their  art  form,  contributing  to 
the  public  visibility  of  traditional  arts,  crafts 
and  artists.  Moreover,  through  the  excellence 
of  their  work,  these  individuals  and  their  work 
become  a  reflection  of  their  culture. 

Individually,  the  traditional  artists  honored 
by  inclusion  in  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters  will  be  inducted  at  a  Capitol  Rotunda 
ceremony,  joining  other  folk  artists  who  are  the 
best  of  Montana’s  traditional  artists.  A  profes¬ 
sional  photographer  will  record  their  work  free 
of  charge,  with  that  record  then  submitted  for 
safekeeping  in  an  archive. 

These  artists  will  have  opportunities  to  share 
their  art  forms  with  a  larger  public,  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  events  like  the  National  Folk  Festival  in 
Butte  and  to  share  their  knowledge  and  work 
on  the  MAC  website.  In  addition  to  acknowl¬ 
edgement  through  a  video  interview,  they  will 
gain  state  and  national  exposure  by  having  their 
work  photographically  recorded  and  included 
in  a  catalogue  and  possibly  an  exhibition. 

For  inclusion  in  Montana’s  Circle  of  Ameri- 


Folk  and  traditional 
arts  celebrate  grassroots 
ways  of  living 

Folk/traditional  arts  are  inclusive  terms 
that  include  arts  indigenous  to  a  communi¬ 
ty  (ethnic,  geographic,  linguistic,  religious, 
occupational)  or  family.  The  visual  folk 
arts  of  fine  handcraft  and  decorative  arts 
are  included  in  this  category,  as  are  dance, 
songs  and  poetry,  instrumental  music,  sto¬ 
rytelling,  and  even  local  architecture. 

Such  lifeways  as  food  traditions,  dia¬ 
lects,  ways  of  celebrating,  ways  of  work, 
and  belief  systems  are  generally  placed  in 
the  broader  category  of  folklife. 

All  these  grassroots  ways  of  living  have 
evolved  through  time,  becoming  a  way 
of  knowing  within  the  groups  that  have 
woven  Montana’s  rich  heritage.  The  arts 
reflect  the  aesthetics  and  values  of  that 
specific  community  in  which  they  arise, 
often  becoming  symbols  of  a  group's  iden¬ 
tity  or  heritage. 

Traditional  arts  are  generally  learned 
informally  within  the  community,  through 
careful  observation  and  practice.  These 
arts  have  been  learned  from  masters  and 
are  often  passed  on  from  one  generation  to 
the  next. 

Flowever,  they  can  be  self-taught  within 
a  tradition.  Even  though  an  artist  may 
work  within  a  given  tradition,  such  an  in¬ 
dividual  may  be  recognized  for  excellence 
in  their  work. 

Although  inherently  created  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  use,  traditional  arts  can  move  beyond 
functionality.  Many  of  these  arts,  in  spite 
of  having  roots  in  utility  (quilt  design, 
wheat  weaving)  have  become  primarily 
decorative.  Because  of  this  marriage  of 
function  and  aesthetics,  both  qualities  are 
inherent  in  the  art  of  fine  handcraft. 


can  Masters,  an  individual  must  be  a  practicing 
folk  artist.  Eligible  artists  must  have  a  valid 
Montana  address  as  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
state.  This  honor  is  not  made  posthumously  and 
must  be  made  to  an  individual,  not  to  a  group. 

Recommending  an  artist 

Any  Montanan  who  knows  an  eligible  artist 
and  wants  to  recommend  him  or  her  for  inclusion 
in  the  Circle  of  American  Masters  is  encouraged 
to  take  the  following  steps: 

1 .  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  MAC  Circle  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Masters  registration  form,  available  from 
the  MAC  website,  art.mt.gov,  or  by  contacting 
the  arts  council  office,  406-444-6548.  This  form 
requests  basic  information  about  the  nominee, 
including  a  brief  biography. 

2.  Gather  supporting  information  such  as 
letters  of  support  from  the  community,  copies 
of  articles  in  either  magazines  or  newspapers, 


and  clear  photographs  or  samples  that  provide  a 
sense  of  the  artist’s  body  of  work.  Suggestions 
for  what  to  gather  in  a  successful  nomination  are 
available  with  the  application. 

3.  Contact  either  Cindy  Kittredge.  MAC 
Folk  Arts  and  Market  Development  Specialist, 
or  Dyani  Bingham,  MAC  Indian  Arts  Market 
Development  Manager  (see  end  of  article  for 
contact  information)  for  any  help  in  assembling 
the  supporting  information  needed  for  a  success¬ 
ful  nomination. 

When  the  registration  form  is  completed,  it 
will  be  submitted  to  a  recognized  expert  in  the 
respective  field  of  the  nominee.  Using  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  and  criteria  established  for  the 
program,  this  person  will  review  the  materials 
to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  their  decision  regarding  inclusion  in 
the  Circle  ol  American  Masters. 

Working  with  Elizabeth  Dear,  nationally 
recognized  traditional/folk  arts  expert,  MAC 
staff  developed  criteria  for  this  program,  which 
the  council  endorsed  at  their  October  meeting. 
For  inclusion  in  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters,  a  folk  artist  needs  to  satisfy  standards 
in  four  main  areas  -  artistic  excellence  of  design 
in  the  body  of  work,  quality  of  craftsmanship, 
authenticity  in  how  the  work  reflects  its  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  the  ongoing  contribution  of  the  artist  in 
building  public  appreciation  for  the  art  form. 

Recommendations  and  supporting  informa¬ 
tion  are  gathered  year-round,  and  there  is  no 
application  deadline.  For  more  information 
about  the  program  or  the  nomination  process 
contact  Kittredge  by  phone  at  406-468-4078 
or  by  email,  elkittredge@dishmail.net.  Dyani 
Bingham  may  be  reached  at  406-259-4600  or  at 
dyani_b@hotmail.com. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six  times 
a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
produced  by  Lively  Times. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  submis¬ 
sions  of  photographs,  press  releases 
and  newsworthy  information  from  indi¬ 
vidual  artists  and  arts  organizations. 

Please  check  with  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  for  reprint  permission. 

Deadline:  The  deadline  for  submis¬ 
sions  is  Jan.  25,  2008,  for  March/April 
2008  issue.  Send  items  to:  Montana  Arts 
Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-2201 ;  phone  406-444-6430,  fax 
406-444-6548  or  email  mac@mt.gov. 

Subscriptions:  State  of  the  Arts  is 
available  free  of  charge  to  Montana 
residents  as  a  public  service  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council.  To  subscribe,  please 
call  406-444-6430,  or  update  or  sign-up 
online  at  www.art.mt.gov.  Out-of-state 
subscriptions  at  $1 5  per  year  are  wel¬ 
come  -  mail  your  check  to  the  Montana 
Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena, 
MT  59620. 
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Congrats  to... 


Christmas  ornament  by  Karen  Leigh 


“Green  Woman”  by  Nancy 
Erickson 


Flathead  Valley  artist  Karen  Leigh,  whose 
ornament  featuring  Glacier  National  Park  is 
prominently  displayed  on  this  year’s  official  White 
House  Christmas  Tree,  located  in  the  Blue  Room 
and  adorned  with  handmade  ornaments  represent¬ 
ing  the  country’s  391  National  Park  Service  sites. 

Leigh,  a  fourth-generation  Montanan  who  has  lived 
in  the  Flathead  Valley  since  1970,  painted  the  round 
ornament  with  scenes  from  Glacier  including  snow¬ 
capped  mountains,  cascading  falls  and  lakes,  an  his¬ 
toric  lodge,  and  beargrass  and  other  flora.  The  artist 
also  attended  a  White  House  reception  hosted  by  First  Lady  Laura  Bush 
on  Nov.  28.  Leigh’s  family  connection 
to  the  National  Park  Service  runs  strong. 
Her  great  grandfather,  Cornelius  Hedges, 
was  part  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  describing  the 
wonders  he  had  seen  and  editorialized  in 
favor  of  federal  legislation  setting  aside 
the  area  as  a  national  park. 

Missoula  quilter  Nancy  Erickson, 
whose  work  is  part  of  the  26th  annual  ju¬ 
ried  quilt  show,  “Quilts=Art=Quilts,”  on 
display  Nov.  4-Jan.  6  at  the  Schweinfurth 
Art  Center  in  Auburn,  NY.  Her  quilt, 
“Green  Woman,”  is  among  90  quilts  by 
81  artists  chosen  for  the  exhibit  by  the 
2007  jurors,  Liz  Axford,  Nancy  Halpem 
and  Jonathan  Holstein.  The  jurors  selected  Erickson’s  quilt  from  over  330 
entries  by  200  quilters  from  31  states,  Canada,  Ireland  and  Japan.  Her 
work  is  also  included  in  “Saturn  Returns:  Back  to  the  Future  of  Fiber  Art,” 
an  exhibit  featuring  the  works  of  “30  of  the  most  influential  fiber  artists  of 
our  time,”  Oct.  16-Jan.  6  at  the  San  Jose  Museum 
of  Quilts  and  Textiles  in  San  Jose,  CA. 

Fairfield  sculptor  Ross  Contway,  who  was 
awarded  a  five-year  contract  to  sculpt  1 1  bronzes 
a  year  for  Canadian  Finals  Rodeo  champions, 
awarded  each  fall  at  the  rodeo  in  Edmonton,  AB. 

The  contract  is  awarded  every  five  years.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Great  Falls  Tribune  article,  Contway 
began  working  last  April  on  the  1 1  sculptures, 
awarded  for  bucking  bull  of  the  year,  bareback 
bronc  of  the  year,  cowboy  of  the  year,  all  around 
champion,  and  for  the  winners  in  tie-down  rop¬ 
ing,  steer  wrestling,  ladies  barrel  racing,  novice 
saddle  bronc,  novice  bareback  bronc  riding,  bull  riding  and  boys  steer 
riding.  Contway  has  completed  56  trophy  commissions  for  the  Calgary 
Stampede  over  the  last  15  years,  including  the  trophy  for  the  Chuckwagon 
Races.  He  casts  his  own  sculpture  at  his  foundry  in  Fairfield,  which  he’s 
owned  and  operated  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  where  he  exclusively 
casts  his  own  works  and  those  of  his  brother.  Bruce  Contway.  The  artist,- 
who  competed  in  high  school  and  college  rodeo,  says  that  experience 
helps  him  accurately  depict  horses,  steers  and  riders.  “If  you’re  going 
to  do  rodeo  artwork,  you  better  have  some  kind  of  background  in  rodeo 
if  you’re  going  to  get  it  right,”  he  told  a  Tribune 
reporter. 


Bigfork  Artist  Nancy  Dunlop  Cawdrey,  who 
won  the  Dean  St.  Clair  Memorial  Award  for 
People's  Choice  Quick  Draw  at  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Museum  Art  Show  and  Sale  in  Cody,  WY.  Cawdrey 
has  won  this  award  three  of  the  last  four  years. 

Her  piece,  “Greased  Lightning,"  sold  for  a  record 
$15,000  to  a  couple  who  had  never  before  pur¬ 
chased  a  piece  of  western  art.  A  statewide  museum 
tour  of  Cawdrey’s  silk  paintings,  called  the  "Ameri¬ 
can  Silk  Road,”  opens  at  the  Hockaday  Museum 
in  Kalispell  in  January.  She’ll  also  show  her  work 
at  the  C.M.  Russell  Auction,  March  12-15  in  Great 
Falls,  the  Cowgirl  Up  Art  Show,  March  28  in  Wick- 
enburg,  AZ,  and  at  a  one-woman  show  in  June  at 
the  West  Lives  on  Gallery  in  Jackson  Hole,  WY. 


Helena  artist  Shirley  Cleary,  who  is  one  of  10  art¬ 
ists  featured  in  The  Fine  Art  of  Angling:  Ten  Modern 
Masters  by  Diane  Inman  (published  by  Di  Les  Books: 
www.dilesbooks.com).  The  hardbound  book,  released 
in  December,  profiles  “10  of  the  most  important  living 
artists  in  the  angling  genre,”  including  Cleary,  Rod 
Crossman,  T.A.  Daly,  Luke  Frazier,  Eldridge  Hardie, 
Chet  Reneson,  Arthur  Shilstone,  Brett  Smith,  Mike 
Stidham  and  John  Swan.  Each  chapter  offers  biographi¬ 
cal  information  as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  artist’s 
range  and  style  and  10  images  of  each  artist’s  work. 
Cleary,  who  has  been  a  sporting  artist  for  more  than  30 
years,  lives  and  works  in  Montana  and  New  Zealand 
and  exhibits  her  work  throughout  the  United  States  and 


New  Zealand.  She  is  the 
only  woman  artist  profiled  in  the  book, 
which  includes  five  eastern  and  five 
western  artists  from  the  U.S. 

Bozeman  artist  Willem  Volkersz, 
who  has  been  awarded  a  grant  by  the 
George  Sugarman  Foundation  for  the 
construction  of  three  new  neon/mixed- 
media  sculptures.  The  new  sculptures 
will  focus  on  the  artist’s  memories  of 
World  War  II  in  Amsterdam,  Holland, 
and  his  family’s  emigration  to  the  U.S. 

Previously,  Volkersz  has  received  sup¬ 
port  for  his  work  and  research  from  the 
Mellon  Foundation,  the  Fulbright  Schol¬ 
ar  Program,  the  Montana  Arts  Council, 
and  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  for 
Research  and  Creativity  at  Montana 
State  University,  where  he  taught  for 
many  years.  The  foundation,  named  after  the  prolific,  controversial  and 
forward-thinking  artist  George  Sugarman  (1911-1999),  specifically  sup¬ 
ports  artists  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  socially  conscious  art. 


Darrell  Norman,  artist  and  proprietor  of  Lodgepole  Gallery  and  Tipi 
Village  in  Browning,  who  was  named  2007  Distin¬ 
guished  Alum  by  North  Seattle  Community  College. 

In  addition,  the  gallery  and  village  were  touted  last 
summer  on  MSNBC's  “Today  Show”  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  must-see  tourist  attractions,  and  were  featured 
in  the  July  issue  of  Sunset  magazine.  Tourists  may 
rent  tipis  during  their  stay,  while  Norman  and  his  wife, 

Angelika,  provide  cultural  lectures  and  historical  tours. 
The  gallery,  which  showcases  Native  American  art, 
highlighted  “Blackfeet  Women  and  Art”  during  its  an¬ 
nual  summer  exhibit. 


“A  Boy  Visits  New  York” 
Willem  Volkersz 


by 


Canadian  Finals  Rodeo  calf  roper  by 
Ross  Contway 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  which  was  featured  at 
the  Resource  Center  of  SOFA,  the  international  Sculptural 
Objects  and  Functional  Art  exposition,  Nov.  2-4  in  Chicago.  The  annual 
event  features  design  and  fine  art  from  nearly  100  galleries  from  around 
the  world. 

Bozeman-based  photographer  Brewster  Moseley,  whose 
images  of  junk  cars  from  Montana’s  auto  salvage  yards  are 
featured  at  www.photoarts.com,  a  major  online  photo  gallery. 

Moseley  specializes  in  images  of  historic  architectural  detail 
in  Butte,  as  well  as  rusting,  vintage  vehicles. 


Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  whose  paint¬ 
ing  “Cottonwood  Creek”  was  juried  into  the 
Grand  National  Exhibition  of  the  American 
Artists  Professional  League,  held  Nov.  6-16 
at  the  Salmagundi  Club  in  New  York  City. 
She  was  also  invited  to  send  a  painting  to  the 
National  Museum  of  Women  in  the  Arts  in 
Washington,  DC,  to  be  auctioned  during  the 
museum’s  fall  benefit. 


Send  us 
your  good 
news 

Artists,  writers, 
musicians  and 
arts  administra¬ 
tors:  Please  let 
us  know  about 
major  awards 
and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Send  your 
good  news 
to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively 
Times,  33651 
Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Chaclo,  MX 
59824;  or  email: 
writeus@l  ively 
times.com. 

If  you  include 
a  digital  photo, 
please  make 
sure  it’s  at  least 
150  lines  per 
inch  (Ipi  or  dpi). 


“Cottonwood  Creek”  by 
Karen  Luckey 


“Greased  Lightning”  by  Nancy 
Dunlop  Cawdrey 


Billings  artist  Bently  Spang,  who  recently  taught  a  two-week  course 
in  artistic  film  work  at  the  College  of  Colorado  Springs,  where  students 
helped  him  stage  Tekcno  Powwow  D.  The  event  was  a  sellout,  and  was 
featured  in  a  segment  of  Springs  Culture  Cast,  a  program  on  the  local  PBS 
channel.  The  first  Tekcno  Powwow  was  staged  several  years  ago  at  the 
Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin;  these  popular  events  blend  traditional 
powwow  music  and  dance  with  contemporary  genres  of  music  and  dance. 
Spang  is  presently  a  professor  at  the  College  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston,  where  he  has  established  an  innovative  long-distant  teaching 
program,  which  allows  him  to  spend  a  week  in  Boston  and  the  remaining 
three  weeks  teaching  from  his  home  in  Montana. 


Helena  artist  Emily  Free  Wilson,  who  was  featured 
as  an  emerging  artist  in  the  May  2007  issue  of  Ceramics 
Monthly.  Wilson  is  gallery  director  at 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  where  she 
started  working  as  an  intern  at  the  clay 
business  in  2002.  She  creates  her  ’dot 
pots”  -  adorned  with  quick  black  lines  and  bright  spots 
of  color  -  at  her  home  studio  in  Helena. 


Artist  and  longtime  Montana  State  University-Bill¬ 
ings  art  professor  Ben  Steele,  whose  90th  birthday  was 
celebrated  with  a  party  at  MSU-Billings  on  Nov.  17. 

Steele,  who  was  bom  in  Roundup  in  1917,  was  one  of 
8,000  American  and  40,000  Filipino  prisoners  to  make 
the  long  march  off  the  Bataan  Peninsula,  an  ordeal  he  documented  in  a 
series  of  80  drawings  and  five  oil  paintings,  which  remain  the  only  known 
diary  of  prison  camps  on  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 

More  Congrats  on  next  page 


“Dot  Pot”  by  Emily  Free  Wilson 
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The  pluses 
of  putting 
creative 
work 
online 

From  the 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer, 

Nov.  18,  2007: 

“The  accessi¬ 
bility  of  creative 
work  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  is  chang¬ 
ing  traditional 
ideas  about 
intellectual  prop¬ 
erty,  and  some 
major  artists  are 
beginning  to 
respond.” 

As  one  author 
explains,  “Put¬ 
ting  it  online 
for  free  means 
people  who 
wouldn’t  have 
seen  it  any 
other  way  have 
a  better  chance 
of  finding  it  via 
Google  and 
other  search 
engines.  ...  In 
short,  it’s  great 
publicity." 

-  From 
Americans 
for  the  Arts 


Stare  of  the  Arts  •  January/February  2008 


More  Congrats  to  ... 


The  winners  of  the  Glacier  National  Park  Postcard  Contest,  an  an¬ 
nual  competition  sponsored  by  the  Glacier  Natural  History  Association. 
First-place  winners  are  Milana  Milisavljevich,  Deer  Park  Elementary 
(first-second  grade  category);  home-school  student  Eileen  Crusta  (third- 
fifth  grade);  and  Elaine  Fraticelli,  who  studies  art  in  Kalispell  with  Alice 
Martin  (sixth-eighth  grade).  The  winning  artwork  in  each  category  will  be 
showcased  on  postcards  available  at  GNHA  bookstores  in  the  park  next 
summer  and  may  be  viewed  online  at  www.nps.gov/glac/parknews/post- 
card-winners.htm. 

David  Restivo,  a  visual  information  specialist  at  Glacier  National  Park, 
who  was  awarded  the  National  Freeman  Tilden  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Interpretation  at  the  National  Association  for  Interpretation’s  national 
workshop,  held  Nov.  8  in  Wichita,  KS.  Restivo  was  honored  for  creating 
a  series  of  innovative  interpretive  exhibits  for  the  park’s  Going-to-the-Sun 
Road  that  convey  trip-planning  information  while  also  encouraging  visi¬ 
tors  to  experience  Glacier  National  Park  in  new  ways.  “David  has  elevated 
traditional  park  exhibits  to  a  new  level  by  incorporating  technology  and 
interactive  activities,”  said  National  Park  Service  (NPS)  Director  Mary  A. 
Bomar.  "His  multi-sensory  exhibits  utilized  videos,  computers,  podcasts, 
three-dimensional  reproductions,  journaling  exercises,  and  family-oriented 
games  to  encourage  visitors  of  all  ages  to  experience  the  park  in  new  and 
innovative  ways.” 

The  Bozeman  band  Trac¬ 
ing  Days,  whose  lead  singer, 

Lonnie  Bos,  returned  recent¬ 
ly  from  Los  Angeles  where 
he  hosted  “Extreme  Videos,” 
a  music  video  program  on 
JCTV.  In  addition  to  the 
JCTV  performance,  Bos  and 
Logan  Schelvan,  the  band’s 
guitarist,  appeared  on  several 
other  music  TV  shows  over 
the  last  few  months,  includ¬ 
ing  programs  in  Nashville, 

Atlanta  and  Tulsa.  The 
band’s  first  album.  Control,  has  garnered  radio  play  on  over  275  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  their  video  for  the  band's  first  single,  “Life  Outside,”  which  they 
shot  in  Bozeman,  was  played  on  65  TV  networks.  Tracing  Days  was  also 
offered  distribution  through  Infinity/Central  South,  a  national  distribution 
company  based  in  Nashville. 

Broken  Valley  Roadshow,  which  headed  for  China  to  perform  at  the 
Nanning  International  Folk  Song  Arts  Festival,  Oct.  28-31.  The  invita¬ 
tional  festival  reportedly  draws  huge  crowds.  Four  members  of  Missoula’s 
fast-paced,  alternative  bluegrass  band  were  China-bound,  including  Nate 
Biehl  on  mandolin,  Nate  Baker  on  bass,  Caroline  Keys  on  guitar  and 
Matt  Comette  on  banjo. 

The  six-piece  band  Flying  Rickshaw,  which  won  the  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon 
Band  of  the  Year  Competition,  held  last  March  in  Helena.  The  Missoula- 
based  band  has  also  released  its  first  self-titled  CD. 

The  Center  for  Music  by  People  with  Disabilities,  which  received  four 
grants  in  support  of  its  2008  services.  The  organization  received  $2,500 
from  BridgeBuilders  Foundation  in  Maine,  $5,000  from  the  Irene  S.  Scully 
Family  Foundation  in  California,  $5,000  from  the  Charlotte  Martin  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Washington,  and  $14,425  from  the  Jerome  S.  and  Grace  H.  Mur¬ 
ray  Foundation  in  Maryland.  The  funds  will  help  the  organization  serve 
more  than  70  people  at  its  six  music  studios  and  open  a  seventh,  expanding 
services  to  84  people  with  disabilities;  in  addition,  funds  will  help  provide 
one-year  scholarships  for  private  violin  lessons  for  a  young  adult  with 
autism  and  a  teenager  with  partial  paralysis. 


Transitions 


Welcome  to  the  six  new  members  of  Humanities  Montana  (formerly 
the  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities),  elected  Oct.  28  during  the 
organization’s  quarterly  meeting  in  Bozeman.  Joining  the  19-member 
board  are:  Anneke-Jan  Boden  (Billings).  Paul  Filicetti  (Missoula),  Wil¬ 
liam  Marcus  (Missoula),  Michael  Punke  (Missoula),  Lawrence  Pettit 
(Helena),  and  Nancy  Widdicombe  (Harlowton).  Members  serve  three- 
year  renewable  terms.  The  board  also  elected  officers  for  2008:  Ellen 
Crain  (Butte)  as  chair  and  Kathleen  Ralph  (Columbus)  as  vice  chair. 

Best  wishes  to  Barbara  Theroux,  owner  of  Fact  &  Fiction  in  Mis¬ 
soula.  who  recently  sold  her  downtown  business  to  The  Bookstore  at  The 
University  of  Montana.  According  to  a  Missoulian  article,  the  UM  book¬ 
store,  a  not-for-profit  corporation  owned  by  faculty  and  students,  plans 
to  keep  Theroux’s  downtown  store  intact,  and  expand  the  Fact  &  Fiction 
“brand"  to  two  other  locations  -  the  existing  bookstore  at  the  University 
Center  and  a  new  location  at  the  comer  of  Russell  and  39th  streets.  Bryan 
Thornton,  manager  of  the  campus  corporation,  told  a  Missoulian  reporter 
that  acquisition  of  the  Higgins  Ave.  bookstore  “fits  nicely  into  our  plan. 

For  us,  it  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  increase  our  service  to  students  and 
make  sure  there  continues  to  be  a  premier  independent  bookseller  down¬ 


Tracing  Days 


town.”  Theroux  started  Fact  &  Fiction  in  1986  and  has  steadily  built  a 
store  that’s  a  favorite  with  readers  and  writers  alike,  earning  her  the  title 
of  the  nation’s  bookseller  of  the  year  -  the  coveted  Charles  S.  Haslam 
Award  -  in  2000  from  the  American  Bookseller’s  Association.  Theroux 
will  continue  her  affiliation  with  Fact  &  Fiction  as  general  manager 
and  consultant.  “Nobody  could  have  written  this  kind  of  ending,  a  new 
beginning,  really,”  Theroux  told  the  Missoulian.  "And  if  they  did,  no 
one  would  have  believed  it  because  it’s  too  good  to  be  true.”  The  circle 
of  writers  whose  works  she’s  championed  over  the  years  were  also  en¬ 
thused:  “There’s  a  bunch  of  us  who  like  to  call  Barbara  ‘Saint  Barbara 
Theroux,’  ”  author  James  Lee  Burke  said.  “She  supported  my  work 
many  years  ago  when  I  couldn’t  sell  snowballs  in  hell.”  Longtime  Fact 
&  Fiction  staffers  David 
Johnson  and  Kyle 
McAfee  will  continue  to 
work  in  the  downtown 
store. 

Best  wishes  (but  not 
so  long)  to  Matthew 
Savery,  music  director  of 
the  Bozeman  Symphony, 
who  will  begin  work 
as  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Symphony  in  July  2008.  Savery  will  retain  his  position  with  the 
Bozeman  Sympony  and  live  in  Bozeman,  while  leading  both  orchestras. 
The  Wyoming  Symphony,  based  in  Casper,  presents  five  subscription 
concerts  and  one  holiday  program  each  year.  “I’m  thrilled  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  Wyoming  Symphony  . . .  It’s  a  wonderful 
orchestra  and  a'  wonderful  organization,”  says  Savery.  At  the  same  time, 
the  maestro  says  he’s  “excited  to  have  found  a  position  that  will  offer 
me  new  experiences  without  interfering  with  my  work  with  the  Boze¬ 
man  Symphony.” 

So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Marco  Ferro,  choir  director  of  the  Boze¬ 
man  Symphony,  who  moves  to  Helena  in  January  to  become  the  new 
legislative  lobbyist  for  the  state's  largest  labor  union,  the  MEA-MFT, 
representing  some  18,000  Montana  faculty  and  teachers.  Ferro,  a  former 
Bozeman  FTigh  School  choir  teacher  and  president  of  the  Bozeman 
teachers’  union,  told  the  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle  his  new  post  will 
involve  both  lobbying  and  training  Montana  teachers.  Every  fall  the 
union  holds  a  statewide  teachers  convention  that  brings  in  speakers  and 
holds  hundreds  of  workshops.  It  also  sponsors  the  Montana  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Award  and  helps  teachers  earn  national  certification.  He  will 
represent  teachers  before  the  Legislature  and  Board  of  Public  Education 
and  unionized  college  faculty  members  before  the  Board  of  Regents. 

So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Sally  McIntosh,  proprietor  of  McIntosh 
Art  Company  in  Billings,  which  closed  its  doors  Dec.  1 .  Bill  McIntosh 
founded  the  gallery  and  art-supply  store  in  1976  and  his  sister  took 
over  after  his  death  in  1989.  As  a  former  teacher  and  school  administra¬ 
tor,  “I  didn’t  know  a  lot  about  art  supplies,”  she  says.  She  credits  “fine 
mentors,”  including  such  well-known  Montana  artists  as  Bill  Stockton, 
Edith  Freeman,  Freeman  Butts,  Joyce  Mackay  and  Phyllis  Morfit  with 
helping  her  understand  artists’  tools  and  techniques.  Three  generations 
of  her  family  have  worked  on  Montana  Avenue,  beginning  with  her 
grandfather,  who  sold  confections  from  a  pushcart,  her  father,  who  man¬ 
aged  Ryan  Grocery,  and  an  uncle,  who  owned  McIntosh  Furniture  and 
Hardware  Company.  “I’m  proud  that  we  have  been  part  of  the  revital¬ 
ization  of  Montana  Avenue,”  says  Sally.  ‘The  fact  that  young  people  are 
investing  their  talents  and  energies  into  businesses  and  buildings  here 
is  heartening.”  McIntosh  will  continue  to  help  organize  downtown  art 
walks  and  the  Summer  Art  Academy. 


Condolences  to  ... 


The  family  and  friends  of  former  Lt.  Gov.  Karl  Ohs.  He  died 
Nov.  25  at  his  Helena  home  after  an  eight-month  battle  with  brain  can¬ 
cer;  he  was  6 1 .  Bom  in  Havre,  the  longtime  rancher  served  on  the  Ennis 
Hospital  Board  and  the  Harrison  School  Board  (1978  to  1984),  becom¬ 
ing  chairman  for  the  last  two  years.  He  co-founded  MAGPIE  (Montana 
Ag  Producers,  Inc.)  in  1988,  and  served  in  the  state  Legislature,  rising 
to  the  leadership  position  of  majority  whip  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  during  his  second  term.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the  National 
Lt.  Governor’s  Association  in  2002,  during  his  term  as  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor  during  Gov.  Judy  Martz’s  administration,  and  then  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Montana  Republican  Party  until  June  2007.  He  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  his  role  in  ending  the  81 -day  Freeman  standoff  in  Jordan 
in  1996,  making  19  trips  on  horseback  from  the  FBI  perimeters  into  the 
compound  where  the  Freemen  were  living.  For  those  mediation  efforts, 
he  received  the  FBI’s  highest  civilian  award,  the  Lou  Peters  Award. 

The  friends  and  family  of  jeweler  Steve  Hagel.  The  adjunct  in¬ 
structor  of  stone  setting  at  Flathead  Valley  Community  College  died 
Oct.  3;  he  was  55.  Bom  in  Kalispell.  he  was  educated  at  schools  around 
the  world  while  his  parents  were  in  the  Foreign  Service.  Hagel  returned 
to  the  Flathead  Valley  in  ,1981,  where  he  helped  found  the  Flathead 
Food  Bank.  He  worked  as  a  jewelry  designer  and  fabricator  for  various 
jewelers  in  Philadelphia  and  Montana,  including  Keenan  Jewelry  in 
Kalispell.  He  was  also  ardent  about  music  and  played  guitar  for  many 
years. 


Matthew  Savery 
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2008  Governor's  Arts  Awards 

Corwin  "Corky"Clairmont,  Visual  Arts 

"A  quiet,  but  shining  Montana  star" 

Corwin  "Corky”  Clairmont  discusses  his  work  during  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Missoula  Art  Museum.  (Photo  courtesy  of  mam) 


Corwin  “Corky”  Clairmont  was  born 
in  St.  Ignatius  -  a  community  framed 
on  one  side  by  the  dramatic  Mission 
Mountains  and  on  the  other  by  the 
historic  St.  Ignatius  Mission.  He  grew 
up  on  the  Flathead  Reservation,  where 
he  showed  early  promise  as  an  artist, 
designing  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  seal, 
which  remains  the  tribal  emblem  today. 

After  a  stint  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
returned  to  the  reservation,  where  he  is 
director  of  the  art  department  at  Salish 
Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

“He  is  an  artist,  a  teacher,  a  mentor 
and  a  community  activist,”  writes  Ste¬ 
phen  Glueckert,  curator  of  the  Missoula 
Art  Museum.  “His  skills  are  many,  but 
they  would  amount  to  nothing,  if  they 
were  not  shared.  MAM,  our  commu¬ 
nity  and  indeed  the  state  of  Montana  is 
richer  because  this  very  special  person 
gives  so  freely  and  without  hesitation.” 

Clairmont  attended  The  University  of 
Montana  and  Montana  State  University, 
where  he  earned  a  bachelor’s  of  art  degree.  He 
earned  his  master’s  degree  from  California  State 
University  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he  concentrat¬ 
ed  on  printmaking  while  exploring  conceptual 
and  unconventional  art  forms  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  edgy  and  innovative  West  Coast 
artists,  including  Leonard  Edmondson,  John 
Baldessari  and  Wanda  Westcoast. 

He  received  a  grant  in  1978  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  According  to  Gail 
Tremblay,  an  Onondaga/MicMac  artist  and  cul¬ 
tural  critic,  his  work  during  this  period  explored 
“complex  and  multifaceted  rural/urban  relation¬ 
ships.”  Early  in  the  artist’s  career,  he  was  “mov¬ 
ing  between  worlds”  and  bringing  “ironies  and 
paradoxes  to  the  viewer’s  attention.” 

In  his  “Grandfather  Rock”  and  “Submuloc 
Warrior”  series,  Clairmont  used  cross-shaped 


designs  and  multiple  images  and  text  to  explore 
incidents  in  history  -  such  as  the  arrival  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  the  defeat  of  Chief  Joseph  -  and  the 
way  those  images  mark  place  and  culture. 

Other  works  include  “Paha  Sapa,”  a  controver¬ 
sial  piece  that  debuted  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  in 
Great  Falls  in  1994,  and  “Yellowstone  Pipeline 
Series,”  about  an  oil  pipeline  that  crossed  reser¬ 
vation  lands. 

He’s  served  as  artist-in-residence  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University,  Eiteljorge  Museum  in 
Indianapolis,  the  Washington  Historical  Museum 
in  Tacoma,  Evergreen  State  College  in  Olympia 
and  Rutgers  University  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
was  a  print  fellow  at  the  Rutgers  Center  for  In¬ 
novative  Print  and  Paper. 

A  sampling  of  group  exhibitions  includes  “In¬ 
dian  Reality  Today  -  Contemporary  Indian  Arts 
in  North  America,”  “We  The  Human  Beings:  27 


Contemporary  Native  American  Art¬ 
ists”  and  “Our  Land/Ourselves.”  With 
Joe  Fedderson,  he  created  a  print 
portfolio  of  artists  from  several  tribes 
in  the  areas  crossed  by  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition. 

In  addition  to  his  administra¬ 
tive  duties,  he’s  been  an  influential 
teacher  and  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  an  art  program  and  a 
handsome  new  building  to  house  it  at 
Salish  Kootenai  College. 

The  Missoula  Art  Museum  has 
hosted  two  solo  exhibitions  of 
Clairmont’s  work  (including  the  “Yel¬ 
lowstone  Pipeline  Series,”  on  display 
through  March  1),  featured  his  work 
in  several  group  exhibitions,  and  col¬ 
lected  over  15  of  his  pieces. 

“As  an  artist,  his  work  has  always 
been  cutting  edge,  and  is  often  laced 
with  irony,  humor  and  political  in¬ 
nuendo,”  writes  Glueckert.  “Corky 
is  committed  to  conceptual  art  that 
delivers  a  message,  and  has  laid  the  difficult 
groundwork  for  much  of  the  conceptual  work 
that  will  come  our  way  in  the  decades  to 
come.” 

“Clairmont  works  from  a  foundation  of 
genuine  honesty,  and  avoids  the  pitfalls  of 
complaint.  His  work,  over  and  over  again, 
argues  for  his  audience  to  think  ahead,”  says 
Glueckert. 

Alexandra  Swaney,  anthropologist  and 
former  folklife  director  for  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  agrees.  “He  is  a  visionary  artist, 
combining  his  experience  as  a  native  person 
and  tribal  member  with  a'post-modemist  view 
of  the  realities  of  life  as  indigenous  people 
struggle  to  retain  their  identities  and  sover¬ 
eignty  into  the  21st  century,”  she  writes.  “He 
is  a  quiet,  but  shining  Montana  star.” 


Terry  Conrad,  Media  Arts 

"Vision  and  passion  for  public  radio" 


Terry  Conrad  still  takes  his  turn  at  the  microphone  at 
Montana  Public  Radio. 


Terry  Conrad,  whose  smooth  voice  still 
sails  across  the  airwaves  each  week  via 
Montana  Public  Radio,  launched  much 
more  than  the  Pea  Green  Boat  -  KUFM’s 
still  vibrant  children’s  program  -  when  he 
was  hired  nearly  35  years  ago  to  manage 
the  fledgling  radio  station  at  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana. 

“It’s  rare  that  one  individual  can  be 
credited  for  the  formation  of  an  institu¬ 
tion,  but  Montana  Public  Radio  owes  its 
character,  mission  and  long-term  success 
to  Terry’s  vision  and  dedication,”  writes 
station  manager  William  Marcus. 

Conrad  was  raised  in  Chicago  and 
earned  a  bachelor’s  in  music  education 
from  the  Sherwood  School  of  Music  and 
the  University  of  Chicago.  His  instrument 
is  trumpet,  his  interests  encompass  both 
classical  and  jazz.  Following  college,  he 
worked  as  a  midnight  jazz  DJ  at  what  is 
now  station  WJZZ  in  Detroit. 

When  Professor  Phil  Hess  hired  Conrad 
to  staff  the  fledgling  KUFM  radio  sta¬ 
tion  at  The  University  of  Montana  in  1973,  he 
stepped  into  a  student-training  facility  that  had 
just  boosted  its  broadcast  power  range  from 
4,000  to  14,500  watts.  A  year  later,  KUFM  be¬ 
came  affiliated  with  National  Public  Radio,  and 
in  the  intervening  years  has  steadily  morphed 
into  a  public  radio  staple  for  listeners  through¬ 
out  western  and  central  Montana,  with  five 
full-power  translators  that  broadcast  around-the- 
clock  to  nearly  half  the  state. 

Conrad  is  credited  with  creating  the  format 
of  news  and  diverse,  eclectic,  cultural  program¬ 
ming  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  station. 

During  his  early  years  at  KUFM,  when 
Conrad  often  staffed  the  station  for  1 8  hours  at 


a  stretch,  his  wife,  Germaine,  would  bring  their 
two  kids  to  the  broadcast  booth  to  play  on  the 
floor  and  visit  Dad. 

In  the  spirit  of  “if  you  can’t  beat  ’em  join 
'em,”  Germaine  also  earned  her  broadcaster’s 
license  and  began  hosting  music  and  children’s 
programs  on  KUFM. 

As  a  dedicated  supporter  of  the  arts  and  hu¬ 
manities,  Conrad  took  an  educational  approach  to 
programming,  stretching  horizons  and  sometimes 
comfort  levels  in  the  process.  Under  his  tutelage, 
the  station  promoted  Montana  arts  and  cultural 
events,  recorded  and  broadcast  Montana  sympho¬ 
nies  and  concerts,  interviewed  poets,  painters, 
dancers,  musicians  and  other  artists,  broadcast 


music  live  from  the  studios,  produced  programs 
about  theater,  aired  the  Montana  Festival  of  the 
book,  and  co-created  (with  author  Paul  Zalis 
and  poet  Lowell  Jaeger)  one  of  the  first  call-in 
discussion  programs  in  the  country  about  litera¬ 
ture  (now  called  Storylines  America). 

“Under  less  capable  guidance,  such  a  broad 
mandate  could  result  in  inconsistent  and  bela¬ 
bored  programming.”  writes  Marcus.  “Under 
Terry’s  guidance,  it  became  a  consistently 
interesting  public  radio  service  with  character 
and  compassion  -  inclusive,  progressive  and 
appropriately  challenging." 

Over  the  years,  Conrad  also  taught  radio 
broadcasting  classes  to  more  than  a  thousand 
students  through  the  UM  School  of  Journalism. 
He  has  served  on  the  board  of  Missoula’s  First 
Night,  the  Missoula  Symphony  and  the  state¬ 
wide  Radio  Reading  Service,  and  still  serves  as 
an  advisor  to  the  UM  student  radio  station. 

“Montana  Public  Radio  has  changed  the 
cultural  landscape  of  Montana,  allowing  listen¬ 
ers  to  share  in  the  emotional  and  cultural  depth 
of  music  from  Mozart  to  John  Coltrane,  giving 
children  a  regular  radio  program,  maintain¬ 
ing  an  award-winning  news  department  and 
honoring  the  dedication  and  knowledge  of  local 
program  producers,”  writes  Marcus.  “All  of 
these  fine  attributes  have  their  source  in  Terry 
Conrad’s  vision  and  passion  for  public  radio.” 

According  to  Whitefish  resident  David 
Fem,  Conrad  has  provided  the  “musical  IQ”  to 
KUFM.  And  David  Nelson  of  Missoula,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Montana  Arts  Coun¬ 
cil,  writes,  “you  hear  that  mellow,  calm  voice, 
knowing  that  he  is  a  shy  person  who  would 
blush  if  you  told  him  what  a  cultural  treasure 
he  is.” 
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Coordinator 
hired  for 
National 
Folk  Fest 

After  a  broad 
search  that  at¬ 
tracted  applicants 
from  throughout 
Montana,  Main- 
street  Uptown 
Butte  and  the 
local  steering 
committee  for  the 
2008  National 
Folk  Festival 
have  hired  Bren¬ 
dan  McDonough, 
to  watch  over  the 
development  and 
implementation  of 
the  festival  next 
July  11-13. 

The  new  fes¬ 
tival  coordinator 
is  a  Butte  native 
who  has  been 
involved  with  the 
establishment 
and  development 
of  the  Montana 
Irish  Festival  in 
Butte. 

“We  had 
several  great 
candidates  but 
Brendan  brings 
extensive  hands- 
on  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
the  mechanics  of 
staging  a  festival 
in  Uptown  Butte,” 
said  George 
Everett,  Main- 
street  executive 
director.  “His  ex¬ 
perience  with  ar¬ 
ranging  details  for 
An  R1  Ra  and  the 
visit  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ireland  to 
Butte  convinced 
us  that  he  has 
the  experience  to 
stage  a  success¬ 
ful  National  Folk 
Festival." 

McDonough 
will  also  continue 
his  involvement 
with  organizing 
the  An  Ri  Ra 
festival. 

For  more 
information  about 
the  National 
Folk  Festival, 
visit  www.national 
folkfestivalbutte. 
com  or  call 
406-497-6464. 
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Send  us 
book  ideas 

Two  Helena 
publishing  com¬ 
panies  welcome 
book  ideas. 

Farcountry 
Press  invites 
writers,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  illustra¬ 
tors  to  submit  their 
book  ideas  for 
consideration. 

Farcountry  pub¬ 
lishes  books  on 
regional  popular 
history,  natural 
history  and  na¬ 
tional  parks  for  a 
general  audience 
and  for  children. 
The  company 
also  publishes 
color  photography 
books  on  regions, 
states,  cities  and 
national  parks,  but 
generally  does  not 
publish  poetry  or 
fiction. 

Please  send 
book  proposals  to: 
Acquisitions,  PO 
Box  5630,  Helena, 
MT  59604.  Include 
a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope 
or  your  materials 
will  not  be  re¬ 
turned,  and  do  not 
send  original  art 
or  photographs. 
For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  www.far 
countrypress.com. 

Riverbend 
Publishing  also 
welcomes  book 
proposals  about 
Montana  and  the 
West.  The  com¬ 
pany  publishes 
award-winning 
books  on  regional 
history,  natural 
history,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  Glacier 
and  Yellowstone 
national  parks, 
plus  cookbooks 
and  fiction. 

Send  proposals 
to  Editor,  River- 
bend  Publish¬ 
ing,  PO  Box 
5833,  Helena, 

MT  59604.  Visit 
www.  riverbend 
publishing.com 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 
company. 


The  Charcoal  Forest  How  Fire  Helps 

Animals  and  Plants 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Beth  A.  Peluso 
Published  in  2007  by  Mountain  Press 

Publishing  Company,  Missoula,  MT 
$12  softcover 

In  her  first  book,  Beth  Peluso  explains  to 
young  readers  how  forest  fires  can  benefit  plants 
and  animals.  Balancing  dynamic  illustrations 
with  informative,  easy-to-follow  text,  Peluso 
reveals  the  regenerative  effects  of  fire  on  forest 
ecosystems  -  certainly  a  relevant  topic  for 
young  Montanans,  given  the  spate  of  fires  that 
have  burned  throughout  the  state  in  recent  years. 

This  educational  book  includes  a  glossary  to  help  decipher  forestry  terminology 
and  a  cheerful  woodpecker  to  engage  the  youngest  of  readers. 

Peluso,  who  lives  in  Juneau,  AK,  spent  time  in  Missoula-area  forests  after  the 
2000  fire  season  while  she  worked  on  her  master's  degree  in  environmental  studies 
from  The  University  of  Montana. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 

The  Hermans,  Stalking  America 

The  Journal  of  an  Unknown  Rock  and  Roll  Band 
By  The  Hermans 

Published  October  2007  by  Running  Press, 

Philadelphia,  PA 
$17.95  softcover 

It  starts  here:  a  hand-scrawled  note,  taped  to 
the  page,  reads,  “If  we  are  going  to  play  open  mic 
Tuesday  at  the  Ritz,  we  had  better  call  ourselves 
something,” 

And  so  The  Hermans  materialize,  page  by  page, 
out  of  this  seeming  scrapbook  that  a  20-something 
might  fasten  together  out  of  masking  tape,  photos, 
ticket  stubs,  handwritten  notes  and  esoteric  memorabilia.  First,  they  take  shape  as 
a  band,  then  as  a  band  with  fans,  and  finally,  as  a  band  with  a  CD  and  a  tour  that 
takes  them  beyond  Missoula. 

Although  the  book  feels  spontaneous,  its  very  existence  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  two  band  members  (and  the  primary  authors),  David  Jones  and  Derk 
Schmidt,  studied  writing  at  The  University  of  Montana. 

As  Montana  native  Jeff  Ament,  of  Pearl  Jam  fame,  notes  in  a  brief  foreword. 
“The  Hermans  kept  a  diary,  so  they  won't  have  to  be  tired  old  rock  stars  telling 
anyone  who’ll  listen,  what  it  was  like  ‘back  in  the  day.’  They  can  just  give  their 
kids  this  book  ...”  and  anyone  else  who  wants  to  know  what  the  gritty  and  erratic 
road  to  rock  stardom  looks  like. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Haunted  Montana  A  Ghost  Hunter's  Guide  to 

Haunted  Places  You  Can  Visit  -  If  you  dare! 

By  Karen  Stevens 

Published  2007  by  Riverbend  Publishing, 

Helena,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Looking  for  ghosts?  Karen  Stevens  has  found  some 
and  she’s  willing  to  share  her  knowledge. 

In  Haunted  Montana ,  Stevens  explores  the  Trea¬ 
sure  State's  haunted  locales.  Each  site  mentioned  in 
the  book  meets  three  criteria:  the  locations  are  histori¬ 
cally  important  and  open  to  the  public,  and  the  ghostly 
activity  is  recent.  Specters  range  from  Clara  Bicknell 
Hodgin,  the  wife  of  a  long-ago  pastor  who  haunts 
Grandstreet  Theatre  in  Helena,  to  Dorothy  Dunn,  a 
little  girl  who  still  meanders  through  the  Meade  Hotel  in  Bannack. 

Stevens,  a  reference  librarian  in  Billings,  personally  investigated  each  haunted 
site  over  a  period  of  years,  interviewed  witnesses  and,  occasionally,  used  such 
ghost-hunting  devices  as  an  electromagnetic  meter  and  cameras  equipped  with  in¬ 
frared  devices  and  motion  meters.  She  ranks  ghostly  activity  from  high  (the  Little 
Bighorn  Battlefield)  to  low  (the  Rockwood  Speakeasy  in  Butte,  where  the  spirits  of 
two  men  sometimes  spook  visitors). 

The  book  also  contains  a  chapter  titled  “Tips  for  Ghost  Hunters,”  which  gives 
step-by-step  instructions  for  those  trying  to  track  down  ethereal  guests. 

Blue  Horizon 

By  Mark  Gibbons 

Published  2007  by  Two  Dogs  Press,  Flagstaff,  AZ 
$1 2  softcover 

Missoula  poet  Mark  Gibbons  says  he's  “worked 
most  of  the  physical  labor  jobs  available  to  blue  col¬ 
lar  descendants  determined  to  stay  in  Montana  at  all 
costs.”  The  sensibilities  gleaned  from  hard  work  trip- 
trap  through  his  new  collection  of  57  poems. 

Or,  as  fellow  poet  Paul  Zarzyski  notes:  “Sturdy  as 
fresh-built  head  frames,  or  trestles,  or  five-wire-fences, 
these  poems  -  each  adorned  with  a  gritty  thumbprint 
as  its  coat  of  arms  -  are  the  work,  the  labors  of  love 
and  loss,  of  one  of  the  Last  Best  Place’s  finest  poets. 

Mark  Gibbons,  like  (poet  Richard)  Hugo,  teaches  us  how  the  blue-collar  heart, 
punching  in  each  day  for  another  poetic  triple  shift,  works  up  an  honest  sweat.” 

In  the  title  poem.  Gibbons  could  be  ruminating  on  the  process  of  writing  poetry, 
or  of  living  that  gritty  life:  “what  he  doesn't  know/  is  why  he  goes /  down  these 
roads/  over  and  over,/  why  he  wants  to/  drive  more/  keep  stumbling/  out  of  bed,/ 
breathe  in,  shout/  about  politics,/  poetry,  his  plan/  watch  the  minutes/  fall  before 
him/  like  larch  needles,/  golden  beauty;  and  know  truth  -/  the  hour  of  snow  -/  will 
always  come ...” 
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A  Great  Day  to  Fight  Fire  Mann  g uich,  1949 
By  Mark  Matthews 

Published  October  2007  by  University  of  Oklahoma 

Press,  Norman,  OK 
$24.95  hardcover 

Like  a  novel,  A  Great  Day  to  Fight  Fire  gives  flesh 
and  form  to  the  16  firefighters  whose  lives  were  lost 
or  forever  marked  by  the  Mann  Gulch  fire  in  1949.  At 
the  same  time,  it  serves  as  a  reminder  and  chronicle 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  historic  blaze,  which 
has  shaped  the  Forest  Service’s  approach  to  fighting 
wildfires. 

Missoula  author  Mark  Matthews  read  Norman 
Maclean’s  book  about  Mann  Gulch,  Young  Men  and 
Fire ,  but  was  disappointed  that  it  focused  more  on  fire 
behavior  and  strategy,  and  shed  little  light  on  the  men  who  died  that  day. 

During  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Mann  Gulch  fire  in  1999,  he  met  Helena 
schoolteachers,  whose  students  had  gathered  photos  and  information  on  the  13 
fallen  firefighters,  including  artifacts  recovered  from  the  bodies.  He  also  spoke 
with  the  younger  sister  of  Julie  Reba,  the  widow  of  firefighter  Stan  Reba,  who  took 
her  own  life  10  years  after  her  husband’s  death. 

“Once  I  began  to  imagine  Julie’s  state  of  mind  and  heart,  I  began  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  13  dead  men  were  more  than  a  statistic.”  Matthews  says.  His  story 
of  that  dreadful  day  is  both  fierce  and  tender  -  an  apt  tribute  to  the  dead  and  their 
survivors. 

A  former  wildland  firefighter,  Matthews  also  wrote  Smoke  Jumping  on  the 
Western  Fire  Line:  Conscientious  Objectors  During  World  War  II. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Pocket  Babies  and  Other  Amazing  Marsupials 
By  Sneed  B.  Collard  III 

Published  in  2007  by  Darby  Creek  Publishing, 

Plain  City,  OH 
$18.95  hardcover 

Sneed  Collard’s  latest  book,  intended  for  ages 
1 1  and  up,  bundles  up  elements  of  biology,  zoology, 
geography,  history  and  conservation  in  a  kid-friendly 
package. 

With  amazing  photography,  historical  background, 
maps,  sidebars  and  thorough  research,  Collard  seeks 
to  dispel  mistaken  beliefs  about  marsupials  -  includ¬ 
ing  the  two  most  common  falacies,  that  all  marsupials  have  pouches  and  live  in 
Australia. 

Collard  also  discusses  the  different  types  of  marsupials  and  the  challenges  they 
face,  from  habitat  destruction  to  disease.  In  addition  to  the  helpful  sidebars  and 
maps,  the  book  also  contains  a  glossary  to  help  with  some  of  the  terminology. 

Collard,  who  lives  in  Missoula,  has  written  over  50  books  for  young  people. 

He  is  a  multi-award-winning  author  and  was  the  2006  recipient  of  the  presti¬ 
gious  Washington  Post  Children’s  Book  Guild  Nonfiction  Award  for  his  writing 
achievements. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 


The  Virginia  Woolf  Writers’  Workshop 

Seven  Lessons  to  Inspire  Great  Writing 
By  Danell  Jones 

Published  September  2007  by  Bantam  Dell,  New 

York,  NY 
$24  softcover 

Most  aspiring  writers  would  like  nothing  better 
than  a  workshop  with  a  master  of  their  craft. 

Billings  writer  and  longtime  writing  teacher  Danell 
Jones  supplies  just  such  a  gift  in  her  new  book  -  part 
how-to  guide  and  part  loving  tribute  to  the  wit  and 
sagacity  of  the  great  English  author  Virginia  Woolf, 
whom  she  imagines  “swanning  into  a  lecture  hall” 
once  a  week  to  meet  with  fledgling  writers. 

Each  chapter  focuses  on  honing  particular  skills  that  Woolf  found  essential  to 
her  own  work,  and  ends  with  “writing  sparks,"  exercises  aimed  at  getting  words 
on  a  page.  In  addition  to  imagining  how  Woolf  might  have  expressed  her  views 
on  writing,  Jones  includes  direct  quotes,  gleaned  from  letters,  essays,  diaries  and 
novels. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Montana  Ghost  Towns  and  Gold 
Camps  A  Pictorial  Guide 
By  William  W.  Whitfield 

Published  in  2007  by  Stoneydale  Press  Publishing 
Co.,  Stevensville,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

Yearning  for  a  little  armchair  adventure?  William 
Whitfield’s  new  book  offers  the  perspective  of  some¬ 
one  who  thoroughly  enjoys  exploring  the  remnants  of 
Montana’s  early  era  of  gold  digging  and  mining. 

This  pictorial  guide  to  the  state’s  many  ghost  towns 
and  deserted  gold  camps  offers  over  450  photographs, 
along  with  commentary  on  the  communities  and  relics  that  Whitfield  has  explored. 
Broken  down  into  10  chapters  featuring  specific  geographic  regions,  the  book  con¬ 
tains  photographs  of  some  7 1  historic  locations,  from  Garnet  Range  to  the  Great 
Divide. 

Whitfield,  who  makes  his  home  in  Hamilton,  has  spent  dozens  of  years  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  culture  and  history  of  the  American  West.  After  retiring  from  the  log- 
home  industry,  he  began  working  in  the  photo  archives  of  his  hometown  museum. 
This  book  reflects  his  passion  for  unearthing  Montana’s  history. 

-  Crystal  Stipe 
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Eight  Women,  Two  Model  Ts,  and  the 
American  West 

By  Joanne  Wilke 

Published  2007  by  University  of  Nebraska  Press, 

Lincoln,  NE 
$18.95  softcover 

In  1924,  eight  young  women  from  Iowa  drove 
across  the  American  West  in  two  Model  T  Fords, 

“without  a  man  or  a  gun  along.”  In  nine  weeks  they 
traveled  more  than  9,000  unpaved  miles  and  through 
six  national  parks,  car-camping  along  the  way. 

Bozeman  writer  Joanne  Wilke  invites  readers  to 
ride  along  on  this  bold  journey  in  a  book  that  is  part 
memoir  and  part  adventure  story.  Letters  written  home, 
diary  entries  and  photographs  that  were  taken  during  the  trip  are  threaded  around  a 
granddaughter’s  essay  and  family  anecdotes. 

Sharing  “a  yen  to  see  some  things,”  these  eight  travelers  left  a  legacy  of  adven¬ 
ture  that  still  resonates  with  their  children  and  grandchildren  and,  thanks  to  Wilke’s 
book,  is  bound  to  inspire  a  new  generation. 

Wilke’s  work  has  appeared  in  the  Crazy  Woman  Creek:  Women  Rewrite  the 
American  West  and  Leaning  into  the  Wind:  Women  Write  from  the  Heart  of  the 
West.  Booklist  describes  her  new  endeavor  as  “entertaining  and  inspiring.” 

Circadian 

By  Joanna  Klink 

Published  July  2007  by  Penguin  Books, 

New  York,  NY 
$16  softcover 

In  her  elegant  and  intricate  second  book,  Missoula 
poet  and  University  of  Montana  writing  professor  Jo¬ 
anna  Klink  sinks  her  language  deep  in  those  umbilical 
cycles  that  course  through  the  natural  world.  The  book 
derives  its  title  and  course  from  circadian  clocks  -  “the 
metronome  of  nature”  -  and  its  contents  pulse  with  a 
precise  and  delicate  awareness  of  the  natural  world, 
both  sad  and  hopeful. 

“I  watch  for  the  song  that  promises  change/  and  in 
change  the  evanescent  music  ...”  she  writes  in  “Studies  for  an  Estuary.” 

“I  see  always  the  song-passage  as  it  moves  away  from  me,/  place  of  sunblue 
quiet./ 1  see  everywhere  the  frequent  change  and  the  sorry  answers./ And  still,  what 
promise  is  this,  what  poise,/ what  poise  of  what  worlds  ...” 

Klink  “has  the  audacity  to  write  about  the  happiness  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
language  of  the  ecstatic.  Her  intensity  makes  the  world  visible,”  writes  poet  Linda 
Gregg. 

The  author’s  first  book  of  poems  was  titled  They  Are  Sleeping. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

My  Montana  A  History  and  Memoir  1930-1950 
By  Jewel  Beck  Lansing 

Published  in  2007  by  Inkwater  Press,  Portland,  OR 
$22.95  softcover 

In  her  book  about  growing  up  on  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation,  only  one  generation  removed  from 
the  first  white  settlers,  Jewel  Beck  Lansing  gives  us 
a  glimpse  of  the  pioneer  spirit  of  her  homesteading 
parents  and  their  peers  as  they  dealt  with  everything 
from  priming  the  water  wells  to  collecting  magazines 
and  metal  for  the  war  effort. 

Employing  a  collection  of  old  photographs  and  an 
incredibly  meticulous  diary.  Lansing  shows  readers  the 
difficulties  that  people  faced  and  the  hard  work  and 
humor  that  helped  them  survive. 

Lansing,  who  grew  up  in  the  Ronan  area,  now  lives  in  Portland.  OR.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  The  University  of  Montana  School  of  Journalism.  She  also  has  a 
master's  degree  in  education  from  Stanford  University  and  has  authored  six  other 
books. 


Downhill  in  Montana  Early  Day  Skiing  in  the 

Treasure  State  and  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

A  Pictorial  History 
By  Stan  Cohen 

Published  2007  Pictorial  Histories  Publishing 

Company,  Inc.  Missoula,  MT 
$24.95  softcover 

Stan  Cohen,  a  longtime  devotee  of  both  Montana 
history  and  downhill  skiing,  blends  these  two  enthu¬ 
siasms  in  his  new  book,  which  traces  the  evolution  of 
Alpine  skiing  in  Montana  and  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  from  simple  homemade  rope  tows  to  present  day 
high-speed  quad  chair  lifts  and  trams. 

Downhill  in  Montana  details  the  history  of  over  60  ski  areas,  including  such 
long-lost  little  slopes  as  Karst  Kamp  near  West  Yellowstone,  which  landed  the 
state’s  ski  jumping  contest  in  1938  by  virtue  of  a  200-foot  jump;  Diamond  Moun¬ 
tain,  in  the  Potomac  Valley,  which  drew  skiers  from  Missoula  until  it  closed  in 
1961 ;  and  Lionhead,  also  near  West  Yellowstone,  which  boasted  the  state’s  first 
chair  lift,  installed  in  1954. 

The  book  is  plump  with  both  black  and  white  and  color  photographs,  and 
features  essays  on  the  people  and  places  that  have  shaped  downhill  skiing  in  the 
Treasure  State. 

Cohen,  who  lives  in  Missoula,  spent  1 1  years  in  the  ski  business  and  also  wrote 
A  Pictorial  History  of  Downhill  Skiing,  about  the  evolution  of  the  ski  industry  in 
the  United  States  (along  with  more  than  75  other  books  that  he’s  authored  or  co¬ 
authored). 


-  Crystal  Stipe 


A  Peaceful  Mind  Travels  with  Moritz 
Written  by  Barry  J.  Schieber,  illustrated  by  Tracey 

Dahle  Carrier 

Published  2007  by  Silent  Moon  Books,  Bigfork,  MT 
$18  hardcover 

Moritz,  the  Bernese  Mountain  Dog  who  has  starred 
in  three  previous  books  by  Bigfork  author  Barry 
Schieber,  returns  to  placidly  explore  the  Swiss  Alps. 

With  Barry,  he  takes  the  escalator,  boards  a  train  and 
travels  via  bus  to  the  tiny  town  of  Grindelwald,  where 
he  steps  into  a  gondola  for  a  ride  up  the  mountain. 

Gondolas,  says  Moritz,  “are  even  more  fun  than  riding 
escalators,  once  you  get  the  hang  of  them." 

The  wonderful  illustrations  by  award-winning  New  Hampshire  illustrator  Tracey 
Carrier  show  Moritz  at  rest  among  a  thicket  of  shoes  on  the  bus,  swinging  up  the 
ski  slope  in  a  gondola  and  rolling  in  a  field  of  snow. 

Schieber,  a  former  investment  advisor  and  dean  of  the  Nyingma  Institute  in 
Berkeley,  CA,  now  visits  schools  throughout  Montana  and  describes  himself  as 
“Moritz’s  assistant  in  their  hospital  therapy  work.”  Other  books  about  Moritz 
include  Nose  to  Nose,  A  Gift  to  Share  and  An  Open  Heart. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Critter  Way 

By  Don  Buelke 

Published  2007  by  Stoneydale  Press  Publishing 
Company,  Stevensville,  MT 
$14.95  softcover 

In  his  first  book,  long-time  Bitterroot  Valley  veteri¬ 
narian  Don  Buelke  offers  anecdotes  and  observations 
from  a  40-year  career. 

Set  in  the  imaginary  town  of  Pine  Cone,  Critter 
Way  begins  with  the  vet’s  first  emergency  call,  to  repair 
the  broken  leg  of  a  canary,  whose  owner  is  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  but  softhearted  lawyer.  From  delivering  calves  in 
a  snowstorm  to  lessons  learned  from  an  irascible  old 
horse  wrangler,  Buelke  pays  affectionate  homage  to  the 
characters,  critters  and  landscape  that  colored  his  life 
as  a  rural  veterinarian. 

The  good  doctor  was  raised  on  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm  and  arrived  in  the  Bitter¬ 
root  Valley  in  1970,  along  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  Within  a  short  time,  he 
became  the  sole  owner  of  a  veterinary  practice  that  he  has  operated  for  36  years. 

Using  what  he  describes  as  a  “literary  license,”  Buelke  embellishes  on  the 
animals,  timelines,  characters  and  settings  as  he  tells  the  story  of  how  he  became  a 
Bitterrooter. 

Odes  to  Vietnam  Vets 

By  Paul  Gebow 

Published  2006  by  Paul  Gebow 
$9.95  softcover 

Glendive  resident  Paul  Gebow  served  as  a  medic  in 
Vietnam.  He  reflects  on  the  hell  of  war  in  this  series  of 
poems  -  the  first  written  when  he  returned  in  1966  and 
the  remaining  eight  completed  from  1997-99.  The  odes 
are  interspersed  with  some  startling  facts  (“At  least 
25,000  of  those  killed  in  Vietnam  were  20  years  old  or 
younger”),  gleaned  from  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo¬ 
rial  in  Washington,  DC.  • 

He  dedicates  his  book  “to  those  who  did  not  come 
back.  Also  to  those  who  wish  they  had  not  come  back.” 

Certainly,  his  memories  of  war  and  the  terrible  toll  it  takes  on  warriors  seem  as 
relevant  today  as  they  were  40  years  ago. 

In  “The  Thousand  Yard  Stare”  he  evokes  the  effects  of  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder;  “Not  looking  at  you,  but  through  you  -  /  Seeing  what  others  cannot  see./ 
The  horror  that  memory  brings  back  -7  Time  after  time,  year  after  year  . . . 

It’s  a  horror  that  surely  reverberates  for  many  vets,  from  Vietnam  to  Iraq. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 

Love  Tracks  Mystical  Adventures  in  the 
Company  of  Dogs 
By  D.J.  Filson 

Published  2006  by  Humanics  Trade  Group,  Lake 
Worth,  FL 

$17.95  softcover;  $27.95  hardcover 

Dogs,  suggests  Montana  author  D.J.  Filson,  may 
be  the  true  mystics  among  us.  Like  human  mystics, 
dogs  live  in  the  present  moment,  find  joy  in  ordinary 
experiences,  offer  forgiveness,  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good,  are  legendary  in  their  loyalty,  and 
practice  contemplation. 

Throughout  her  book,  Love  Tracks,  Filson  uses 
examples  of  her  own  long  list  of  canine  companions 
and  tales  of  others  to  show  the  many  gifts  that  dogs  bring  to  our  lives. 

She  also  includes  observations  from  writers  and  philosophers  through  me  ages 
mat  show  humanity’s  long  affinity  for  dogs,  from  Homer,  who  tells  of  Argos,  the 
faithful  dog  of  Odysseus,  who  is  me  first  to  recognize  his  master  when  he  returns 
after  two  decades,  to  poet  Emily  Dickinson,  who  wrote,  “Dogs.  They  are  better  man 
human  beings  because  they  know  but  they  do  not  tell.” 

In  this  book,  inspired  by  me  death  of  her  West  Highland  terrier,  Filson  strives  to 
“whisper  what  it  means  to  be  touched  by  the  profound  gifts  mat  dogs  have  to  offer." 
She  whispers  well. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Love  Tracks 
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New 

Guthrie 

essay 

released 

A  newly  dis¬ 
covered  work  by 
one  of  Montana’s 
great  writers, 

A.B.  “Bud”  Guth¬ 
rie,  Jr.  is  now 
available  from 
The  Bookstore  at 
The  University  of 
Montana. 

The  essay, 
“Occupation 
Sheepherder,” 
ts  a  meditation 
about  devotion 
and  the  sheep- 
herder’s  life  and 
was  probably 
written  in  the 
1940s  or  50s. 

The  book  was 
designed  and 
printed  by  Peter 
Rutledge  Koch, 
who  began  his 
career  in  Mis¬ 
soula;  250  copies 
were  hand-bound 
into  wrappers, 
numbered  and 
signed. 

The  edition  in¬ 
cludes  introduc¬ 
tions  by  Guthrie's 
daughter,  Helen 
Guthrie  Miller, 
and  by  Charles 
Hood,  former 
dean  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  UM. 
Proceeds  go 
to  the  Guthrie 
Reading  Room 
at  the  UM  School 
of  Journalism 
and  to  journalism 
scholarships. 

The  limited  edi¬ 
tion  is  available 
for  $1 00  each  at 
The  Bookstore 
at  UM,  montana 
bookstore.com. 
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CD  libraries 
available  to 
healthcare 
facilities 

Musicians  On 
Call  brings  live 
and  recorded 
music  to  the  bed¬ 
sides  ot  patients 
in  healthcare 
facilities  around 
the  country.  These 
CD  Pharmacies 
are  comprised  of 
several  hundred 
CDs  and  several 
CD  Discmen,  tai¬ 
lor-made  for  each 
facility  based  on 
the  population’s 
age,  ethnicity  and 
music  interests. 

Musicians  On 
Call  currently  has 
tens  of  thousands 
of  CDs  available 
and  would  like 
to  send  a  CD 
Pharmacy  to  any 
interested  facility, 
free  of  cost. 

To  find  out 
more  about  the 
organization,  visit 
www.musicians 
oncall.org  or  call 
212-741-2709. 


Tropical  Montana  Marimba 
Ensemble:  Live  at  the 
O’Shaughnessy 

Recorded  live  by  Ron  Reeves  at  the 
O'Shaughnessy  Center,  Whitefish,  MT; 
produced  by  the  band  in  2007 

The  Flathead  Valley’s  Tropical  Montana 
Marimba  Ensemble  finds  its  roots  in  the  “poly¬ 
rhythmic  mbira  traditions  of  the  Shona  people 
of  Zimbabwe.” 

The  one-time 
string  band 
heard  African 
tunes  on  ma¬ 
rimbas  at  a  folk 
festival  way 
back  when,  and 
got  hooked. 

And  the 
band’s  popular¬ 
ity  and  longev¬ 
ity  come  from  playing  this  lively  dance  music. 

Marimbas  are  wooden  instruments  with 
resonators,  that  look  a  lot  like  xylophones.  The 
nine-person  group  plays  a  pile  of  them,  includ¬ 
ing  a  humongous  bass  marimba,  and  they  toss 
in  a  bit  of  conga  drum  and  maracas  to  boot. 

The  band  is  best  heard  live,  and  how 
perfect,  since  this  is  a  live  recording,  with  tunes 
played  last  June  before  an  appreciative  and 
interactive  audience  at  the  O’Shaughnessy  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Whitefish.  The  album  covers  traditional 
Zimbabwe  songs  plus  several  originals. 

The  hip-wigglin’  begins  early  on  in  the 
frisky  “Drive-Through  Wedding.”  Tremolo 
chords  play  lead  on  the  original,  "Dance  of  the 
Shadow”;  and  “Underground  Jam”  pays  hom¬ 
age  to  the  group’s  former  rehearsal  space  -  the 
basement  of  the  KM  Building  in  Kalispell. 
(They’ve  since  moved  up  -  they  now  practice 
in  its  attic). 

If  the  tribal  rhythms  haven’t  gotten  you 
up  yet,  the  nod  to  Celtic  music  should  do  it; 
“Langstrom’s  Zebra”  is  a  jig,  adapted  from  an 
old  fiddle  tune.  The  rapid-fire  da-da-da-da  per¬ 
cussion  echoes  the  Irish  drum,  the  bodhran. 

The  lovely  music-box  intro  of  “Chiradza” 
by  Dumi  Maraire  opens  for  some  bass  marimba 
lead  later  on,  and  the  traditional  working  song, 
“Shingarira,”  sports  a  heave:ho,  chain-gang 
pulse  and  harmony  singing. 

The  band  calls  the  last  song,  “Zendakiawa,” 
its  “most  raucous  and  danceable  tune.”  Grab 
the  person  in  front  of  you,  make  a  snaky  long 
line,  wiggle  those  hips,  and  move  your  feet! 

-  Mariss  McTucker 


Cold  Hard  Cash:  A  Tribute  to 
Johnny  Cash 

Recorded  live  and  mixed  by  Matthew 
Johnson  at  Fourth  Ave.  Studios  in 
Great  Falls,  MT;  January,  2007 

From  the  first  “Hello,  We’re  Cold  Hard 
Cash,”  the  listener  enters  a  time  warp.  This 
Great  Falls  tribute  band  has  the  legendary  Man 
in  Black’s  style 
down. 

Guitarist 
Cousin  Merle 
Hazzard  (Merle 
Peterson),  the 
Cash  sound- 
alike,  can 
access  the  deep 
well  of  Cash’s 
warbly  bass 
voice  to  a  T. 

Other  band  members,  also  possessing  stage 
names,  are  J.C.  Bullion,  bass,  and  drummer 
Owen  Bucks.  John  Burrey,  aka  Johnny  Money, 
played  with  the  group  before  passing  on.  and 
the  album  is  dedicated  to  him. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNNY  CASH 
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COLD  HARD  CA'HH 

The  band  has  played  lots  of  gigs  since  its 
inception  in  2004,  and  it’s  clear  that  audiences 
enjoy  them.  Like  an  early  Cash  recording,  this 
live  album  of  10  Cash  covers  is  sparse  and 
simple.  Bumpin’  bass  and  clackety  percussion 
propel  much  of  the^ound. 

“I  Walk  the  Line”  canters  through  the 
rhythm;  “Five  Feet  High  and  Risin’”  swells 
with  gallons  of  reverb  and  the  talky  Cash  vo¬ 
cal  style,  with  Hazzard  pouring  out  the  rapid- 
fire  lyrics  with  abandon;  and  “Long  Black 
Veil”  has  punchy  FX  guitar  and  Bullion’s  eerie 
high  soprano  background  vocal. 

The  band’s  website  says  it  “preaches  the 
gospel  of  Johnny  Cash.”  It  sounds  like  audi¬ 
ences  are  getting  the  message. 

Visit  the  group  at  www.myspace.com/ 
coldhardcashMT. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 

Wylie  Gustafson:  How  to  Yodel: 
Lessons  to  Tickle  Your  Tonsils 

Published  2007  by  Gibbs  Smith,  Layton,  UT 

The  term  yodel  derives  from  an  old  Ger¬ 
man,  word,  jodeln,  meaning  “shriek  of  joy.” 
And  joy  is  precisely  the  word  that  describes 
what  I  was  feeling  as  I  listened  and  attempted 
to  yodel  along  with  the  Montana  native  and 
world-famous  Yahoo®  yodeler. 

Through 
my  first  few 
listens,  I  found 
it  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  follow 
the  yodel  guru’s 

advice.  I  was 
smiling  too 
hard  to  relax 
my  jaw  and 
couldn’t  even 
do  the  simple 
“breathe  in,  breathe  out”  exercise  because  I 
was  giggling  like  a  maniac. 

After  I  finally  gained  some  composure  and 
convinced  myself  that  no  one  except  maybe 
government  spies  would  hear  me,  I  found  the 
Heidi  inside  me  and  cut  loose.  And  now  with 
Wylie’s  gentle  guidance,  I  am  on  my  way  to 
becoming  a  true  “epiglottis  goddess.” 

Singing  sensation  I’ll  never  be,  but  as 
I  moved  from  basic  breathing  to  the  more  ■ 
complex  toggling  techniques  and  then  into 
the  challenging  alpine  yodel  method,  I  heard 
sounds  emanating  from  my  throat  that  were 
both  amazing  and  disturbing,  and  overall,  very 
inspiring. 

Once  you’ve  found  your  natural  range, 
worked  your  way  through  the  many  vocal 
maneuvers  and  mastered  the  toggling  tech¬ 
niques,  Wylie  has  provided  half  a  dozen  songs 
to  explore  with  your  newfound  skills. 

The  CD  is  accompanied  by  a  handy  manu¬ 
al,  which  kicks  off  with  a  disclaimer,  barring 
yodeiing  newbies  from  taking  legal  action  in 
the  event  of  avalanches,  buffalo  stampedes, 
marital  discourse,  and  other  disasters  that  may 
result  from  practicing  these  techniques.  A  list 
of  places  NOT  to  yodel  is  also  offered,  along 
with  historical  tidbits,  trivia  and  a  reference 
section. 

Don’t  let  the  humorous  nature  of  Wylie’s 
latest  recording  adventure  fool  you  though. 

The  vocal  techniques  and  exercises  are  very 
practical  and  useful  to  singers  of  any  style. 

So  whether  your  goal  is  to  be  the  next  “Pa¬ 
varotti  of  the  plains”  or  you  just  want  to  tickle 
your  tonsils  on  the  drive  home  from  work, 
pick  up  a  copy  of  this  delightful  CD/book 
combo  and  prepare  to  be  overjoyed. 

For  more  information,  visit  www.wylie 
website.com 

-  Brenda  Steiner 


David  Casey:  Best  Day  Ever 

Recorded  and  produced  by  David  Casey 

in  2007;  mastered  by  Ken  Nelson  at 

Cottage  Recording  in  Helena,  MT 

Helena  musician  David  Casey  knows  babies 
and  kids.  He  should;  he  has  five  of  his  own, 
three  of  whom  sing  (along  with  his  wife)  on  his 
third  solo  release.  Best  Day  Ever. 

The  children’s  album  by  this  family  member 
of  Watercarver’s  Guild  runs  the  gamut  from 
Jell-0  to  golf,  from  socks  to  monsters,  and  is 
guaranteed  to 
rivet  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  even 
the  smallest 
set  of  human 
ears. 

The  boogie- 
woogie  opener, 

“Rock  and 
Roll  Duck,” 
and  every 

song  that  follows,  will  make  kids  laugh  as  well 
as  move  their  little  behinds.  There’s  the  bongo 
intro  and  kids’  chorus  on  an  African-style  song 
about  making  friends  (“Sanibonani”);  a  wacky 
oompah  accordion  polka  that  slips  its  gears  (“I 
Like  to  Golf’);  and  the  tongue-twisting,  skewed 
alphabet  song,  “ZYX,”  sung  by  the  kids. 

Casey  has  a  likeable,  soothing  baritone  and 
good  storytelling  skills,  perfect  for  enchant¬ 
ing  children.  For  example,  listen  to  “Someone 
Moved  My  Socks”  and  “Asher  the  Brave.” 

And  I  positively  love  the  lone  instrumental,  the 
cartoony  “The  Adventures  of  Crash  Crater,”  and 
its  goofy  outer-space  FX.  Reminds  me  of  the 
50s.  Fun! 

Throughout,  Casey  expresses  a  good  turn  of 
phrase  and  variety  in  word  and  music.  And  he 
provides  his  own  accompaniment,  playing  gobs 
of  instruments  (including  pots  and  pans)  as  well 
as  colorful  artwork  and  clean  production. 

The  album  closes  with  several  lullabies, 
wherein  Casey  sings  sweetly  enough  to  send 

even  the  most  fidgety  child  to  dreamland.  The 

final  tune,  the  wistful  "Today  Tomorrow  Yester¬ 
day,”  also  leaves  room  to  ponder. 

“Everything  I  did  today  tomorrow  will  be 
yesterday.”  ‘Nuff  said. 

--  Mariss  McTucker 

Phil  Cohea:  Wide  Open 

Recorded  by  Jeff  Rockwood  at  the  Studio 

of  the  Rockwoods,  Missoula,  MT; 

produced  in  2007 

Helena  songwriter  and  guitar  player  Phil  Co¬ 
hea  puts  out  10  of  his  own  compositions  written 
over  30  years  on  his  new  CD,  Wide  Open,  with 
backing  from  several  guest  musicians.  But  he 
mainly  collaborates  with  producer  and  musician 
Jeff  Rockwood, 
whose  stamp 
is  all  over  the 
album. 

Cohea  pos¬ 
sesses  a  strong, 
sweet  baritone, 
and  plays  some 
soulful  har¬ 
monica  to  boot. 

The  opener, 

“My  Carolina,” 
sizzles  immediately  with  fiddle  accompaniment 
by  Missoula  picker  Grace  Decker.  The  tender 
and  bluesy  “Wonderin’  about  You”  has  Cohea 
uttering,  “Why  don’t  you  come  up  to  Montana, 
don’t  let  Idaho  get  in  the  way.”  And  “Span¬ 
ish  Style”  finds  Cohea  reminiscing  about  his 
California  past. 

The  New  Orleans-inflected  “Half-Nelson  on 
My  Heart”  (great  title!)  boasts  wild  guitar,  and 
another  spicy  southern  blues  concoction,  “Short 
Tight  Skirt,”  boogies.  The  final  cut,  “Lone 
Western  Stranger,”  is  a  moody,  lyric  folktale 
that  meanders  from  singing  to  talking,  a  la  Bob 
Dylan. 

Cohea  and  Rockwood  have  known  each 
other  since  their  L.A.  garage-band  days  in  the 
’60s,  and  it  shows.  They’re  comfortable  work¬ 
ing  together,  and  have  put  out  a  cleanly  pro¬ 
duced  showcase  of  Cohea’s  songs. 

-  Mariss  McTucker 
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Ed  Lahey,  Literature 

"His  labors  have  brought  us  true  treasure'^ 


Ed  Lahey’s  friends  and  peers  speak  vol¬ 
umes  for  this  Butte  native  -  the  son  of  miners 
and  moonshiners  who  is  considered  by  many 
“the  state’s  finest  living  poet,  its  unofficially 
crowned  laureate.” 

“His  poetry  does  what  poetry  should  do,” 
writes  fellow  poet  Mark  Gibbons.  “It  begins  in 
the  muck  and  lingo  peculiar  to  some  place  (a 
small  town  in  Montana)  and  ends  up  walking  us 
through  a  universal  human  experience  like  love 
or  loss,  courage  or  humor,  pain  or  joy  or  fear.” 

His  poems  “resonate  a  life  lived,  an  artist’s 
life,  an  empathetic  life  filed  with  compassion, 
over-indulgence  and  sacrifice,”  says  Gibbons. 

Roger  Dunsmore,  poet  and  Professor  Emeri¬ 
tus  at  The  University  of  Montana,  describes 
Lahey  as  “a  Montana  original  in  the  vein  of 
artists  such  as  Rudy  Autio,  Jay  Rummel,  James 
Todd  and  James  Welch.” 

In  his  nomination  letter  for  Lahey,  Dunsmore 
writes: 

"The  Blind  Horses,  his  sweat-gritty/sweet 
poem  of  the  world  of  the  Butte  mines  from 
a  generation  or  two  ago  is  rightfully,  widely 
acknowledged  as  a  Montana  classic.  It  is  no 
accident  that  it  is  the  first  volume  in  the  First 
Book  Awards  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  in 
1979,  establishing  the  gold  standard  for  that 
series.  And  no  accident  that  Russell  Chatham’s 
Clark  City  Press  saw  fit  to  republish  it  26  years 
later  in  a  deluxe  edition  of  Lahey’s  “complete 
poems,”  Birds  of  a  Feather.  (Clark  City  is  also 
in  the  process  of  producing  Lahey’s  novel  of  the 
bootlegging  side  of  his  heritage,  The  Thin  Air 
Gang.) 

"...  His  poems  of  the  mining  world  are  fully 
lived,  realized,  in  the  blood,  in  the  bone,  the 
vocal  cords,  brain  and  breath.  This  view  of 
the  centrality  and  power  of  his  poetic  work  is 
shared  by  the  literary  masters  of  the  state,  from 
Richard  Hugo  and  James  Welch  to  John  Haines 
and  Rick  DeMarinis  ... 

“Even  more  than  that,  the  people  of  this  state 
who  have  done  the  labor,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  farms  and  ranches,  recognize  that 
Lahey  has  given  voice  to  their  lives,  honored 
their  work.  Lahey,  like  the  best  of  our  artists, 
speaks  of  and  for  the  full  human  continuum: 


Ed  Lahey  (Photo  by  Roger  Dunsmore) 


workers  as  well  as  poets  honor  him. 

“The  public  presentation  of  poetry  at  readings 
is  a  whole  other  craft  that  many  writers  never 
master.  Ed  Lahey  is  hands  down  the  best  reader  of 
poetry  I  have  ever  heard  and  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  most  recognized  poets  of  our  time  . . .  La¬ 
hey  reads  poetry  with  the  voice  of  a  great  Irish 
tenor,  sweating,  trembling,  spirit-filled.  His  read¬ 
ing  voice  is  legendary.  This  trait  goes  well  beyond 
performance  for  it  has  raised  the  level  of  poetry 
readings  in  Montana  as  other  poets  got  exposure 
to  what  a  reading  actually  could  be.” 

In  his  “note  from  the  publisher”  in  Birds  of  a 
Feather,  Chatham  writes:  “Lahey’s  work  is  art  at 
its  best;  clear,  unafraid,  humble,  sensitive,  and 
straight  from  a  passionate  heart.” 

Former  U.S.  Representative  Pat  Williams,  also 
a  native  of  Butte,  writes  of  his  “old  pal”:  “Ed 
is  an  authentic  voice  for  so  many  of  the  city’s 
working  stiffs  . . .  His  poems  are  important  in  their 
portrayal  of  the  expectations,  pessimism  and  hope 
that  has  so  endeared  Butte  and  its  people  to  so 
many.” 

Author  Rick  DeMarinis,  who  was  a  graduate 


student  with  Lahey  in  1966  at  The  University 
of  Montana,  under  the  guidance  of  poet  Richard 
Hugo,  says  his  work  “from  the  outset  was  real, 
singular,  and  powerful.” 

‘The  power  of  his  poetry  is  unmatched  by 
anyone  writing  in  Montana  today,”  continues 
DeMarinis,  who  considers  Birds  of  a  Feather 
“the  best  book  of  poetry  published  in  America 
over  the  past  decade.  That’s  saying  a  lot,  but 
Ed,  like  Dylan  Thomas  has  no  imitators  and  is  a 
unique  and  important  voice.” 

“Sometimes,  Ed,  now  70,  needs  assistance 
getting  out  of  his  chair,”  writes  poet  and  novel¬ 
ist  Robert  Lee.  “Once  he  is  up  and  onstage, 
his  passion  for  the  well-turned  word  holds  him 
erect.  He  is  king  of  the  mountain  once  again.” 

“Yes,  Ed  toiled  beneath  the  earth,  but  he 
has  longer  toiled  ‘topside’  and  his  labors  have 
brought  us  true  treasure,  a  firm,  easily  heard, 
resonant  voice  -  a  poet’s  voice  from  which  we 
learn  about  being  a  man  in  Montana,  a  voice 
that  lets  us  celebrate  our  humanity,”  writes  Lee. 

"A  Blue  Saucer" 

It  has  been  cold,  and  I 
have  been  ill, 
forced  at  the  same  time 
to  pull  my  own  tooth, 

Of  course,  I  seek 
another  day. 

I  had  the  urge 
while  out  walking 
to  rescue  a  torn  orange 
open  to  the  sun 
lying  in  the  snow, 

To  take  it  in 

wash  it  in  cool  water 

keep  it  on  a  blue  saucer. 

I  know  the  sad  side  of  the  street 
to  look  for  the  value 
the  taste  of  true  winter. 


Allen  Vizzutti,  Music 

"Trumpet  player  supreme" 


“Finely  tuned  wind,  easy  control,  poly-har¬ 
monic  wit,  orchestral  penmanship,  punctuated 
spiritual  warmth  -  rarely  do  so  many  qualities 
find  themselves  in  one  musician,”  says  jazz 
great  Chick  Corea  of  Montana  native  Allen 
Vizzutti. 

The  masterful  trumpet  player  says  his  father. 
Lido  Vizzutti,  sparked  his  interest  in  music. 

The  self-taught  musician  and  trumpet  player 
was  proprietor  of  L  and  B  Music  in  Missoula. 
“Luckily,  we  had  a  good  rapport  and  he  taught 
me  great  fundamentals  with  few  mistakes,”  the 
younger  Vizzutti  told  an  interviewer. 

Another  early  influence  was  Doc  Severinson, 
who  visited  Hellgate  High  School  as  a  clinician 
during  his  years  leading  the  “Tonight  Show” 
band.  “He  wore  checkered  pants  and  a  flow¬ 
ered  tie  and  we  all  thought  he  was  nuts.  But  he 
played  great,”  Vizzutti  said  in  the  ITG  Journal. 

Thanks  to  his  “pushy  band  director  and 
reluctant  father,”  the  1 5-year-old  Vizzutti  was 
later-escorted  to  Severinson’s  hotel  to  play  for 
him.  “He  was  very  kind.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of 
his  bed  in  his  boxer  shorts  and  said,  ‘Go  ahead, 
play,  play.’” 

That  first  encounter  yielded  an  invitation 


from  Severinson  for  the  youngster  to  visit  his 
home  in  New  Jersey  for  a  week  and  go  to  the 
“Tonight  Show”  with  him.  “He  never  taught  les¬ 
sons,”  recalled  Vizzutti.  “But  we  played  a  lot  of 
duets  and  other  stuff.” 

After  high  school,  he  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  on  full  scholarship.  He  earned 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  of  music  degrees,  a 
Performer’s  Certificate,  a  chair  in  the  Eastman 
Brass  Quintet  faculty  ensemble,  and  the  only 
Artist’s  Diploma  ever  awarded  a  wind  player  in 
Eastman’s  85-year  history. 

While  living  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  80s. 
he  performed  on  over  100  motion-picture  sound 
tracks  (including  “Back  To  The  Future”  and 
“Star  Trek”),  as  well  as  countless  TV  shows, 
commercials  and  recordings  with  such  artists  as 
Frank  Sinatra,  Barbra  Streisand,  Neil  Diamond. 
Chick  Corea,  the  Commodores  and  Prince.  His 
soaring  sounds  can  be  heard  on  recent  proj¬ 
ects  too,  including  the  movies  “40  Days  and 
40  Nights,”  “Unfaithfully  Yours,”  “Gridiron 
Gang,”  “Scary  Movie  Four,”  and  the  “Medal  of 
Honor”  and  “Halo  II”  video  games. 

Equally  at  home  in  a  multitude  of  musical 
idioms,  Allen  Vizzutti  has  visited  40  countries 


Allen  Vizzutti 


and  every  state  in  the  union  to  perform  with 
a  rainbow  of  artists  including  Corea.  Severin- 
sen,  the  NBC  Tonight  Show  Band,  the  Airmen 
Of  Note,  the  Army  Blues  and  Army  Sympho¬ 
ny  Orchestra,  Chuck  Mangione  and  Woody 
Herman.  He’s  also  played  with  Japan's  NHK 
Orchestra  and  the  New  Tokyo  Philharmonic, 
the  Budapest  Radio  Orchestra,  the  Saint  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  the  Leipzig  Wind  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Kosie  Wind  Orchestra. 

Continued  on  page  25 
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Teachers 
tout  benefits 
of  music 

From  The 
Wheeling  Intel¬ 
ligencer  (West 
Virginia,  Nov.  19, 
2007): 

“Whether  stu¬ 
dents  are  learning 
the  physical  as¬ 
pects  of  how  an 
instrument  works, 
adding  up  beats 
in  a  measure 
or  learning  how 
to  enunciate  for 
a  vocal  perfor¬ 
mance,  they  are 
learning  more 
than  just  music. 

“Others  don’t 
always  see  it  that 
way;  and  that  is 
evident  as  school 
systems  across 
the  country  make 
budget  cuts  that 
significantly  affect 
their  fine  arts 
programs. 

“Recognizing 
the  academic 
benefits  of  music, 
educators  in  the 
Marshall  County 
School  System 
[in  West  Virginia] 
are  doing  just  the 
opposite.  They 
are  putting  more 
money  into  their 
arts  programs, 
thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  the 
community.” 

-  Americans  for 
the  Arts 
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Saatchi 
Online 
launches 
“Portfolio” 
for  schools 

Primary  and 
secondary 
schools  around 
the  world  are  now 
able  to  create 
school  profiles 
and  show  their 
pupils’  artworks 
online  in  a  new 
section  launched 
on  Saatchi  Online 
called  “Portfolio." 

Students  ages 
four-to-1 8  will  be 
able  to  have  their 
work  on  display 
and  available  for 
viewing  by  a  glo¬ 
bal  art  audience 
at  the  Saatchi 
site,  which  boasts 
over  40  million 
hits  a  day  with 
more  than  65,000 
artists  and  art 
students  showing 
their  work  online 
for  free. 

Saatchi  also 
launched  a 
Portfolio  Schools 
Prize,  open  to 
schools  around 
the  world,  to 
coincide  with  this 
new  section.  In 
addition  to  large 
cash  prizes,  the 
three  winning 
works  will  be  dis¬ 
played  at  the  new 
Saatchi  Gallery 
for  two  months. 
An  internationally 
touring  exhibition 
will  feature  the 
top  1 00  works 
from  the  competi¬ 
tion,  as  selected 
by  panel  judges. 

For  details, 
visit  www.saatchi- 
gailery.co.uk/port 
folio/index,  php. 


Why  arts  education  matters  in 


public  schools 


By  Beck  McLaughlin, 

Education  and  Web  Services  Director, 
Montana  Arts  Council 

Here  are  my  comments  submitted  to  the 
Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  July  12, 
2007,  regarding  Montana  High  School  Gradu¬ 
ation  Requirements  and  the  Arts: 

I  agree  that  rigor  is  important  in  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  education.  Our  own  and  others’  expecta¬ 
tions  of  excellence  create  in  us  a  desire  to 
improve. 

Given  some  of  the  developments  I  have  seen 
in  terms  of  arts  education  since  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  No  Child  Left  Behind  (NCLB),  I 
want  to  caution  that  narrowing  the  curriculum 
does  not  become  an  unintended  consequence  if 
there  are  new  high-school  graduation  require¬ 
ments  in  Montana. 

Even  though  the  arts  are  considered  core 
subjects  in  NCLB,  I  know  from  experience 
that  because  they  are  not  tested  they  are  often 
the  subjects  that  are  cut  from  the  schedule  and 
the  budget. 

In  a  2006  report  from  the  Center  for  Educa¬ 
tion  Policy,  22  percent  of  the  school  districts  in 
the  survey  reported  they  had  reduced  time  for 
art  and  music  to  make  more  time  for  reading 
and  math.' 

Expression  in  the  arts  is  part  of  what  makes 
us  human.  The  arts  connect  to  our  emotions 
and  often  open  doors  to  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum..  They  are  part  of  the  process  of 
educating  the  whole  child. 

I  know  this  board  values  the  role  the  arts 
play  in  education.  The  introduction  to  the 
Montana  Board  of  Public  Education’s  Content 
Standards  for  Arts  says  in  part: 

“The  arts  enable  students  to  make  decisions 
and  seek  multiple  solutions.  They  improve 
perception,  reflection  and  creative  thought. 
They  advance  higher  order  thinking  skills  of 
analysis,  synthesis  and  evaluation.  The  arts 
provide  powerful  tools  for  understanding  hu¬ 
man  experiences  and  cultures  -  past,  present 
and  future. 

“Arts  education  engages  students  in  a 
creative  process  that  helps  them  develop  the 
self-motivation,  discipline,  cooperation  and 
self-esteem  necessary  for  success  in  life.” 

The  arts  can  also  be  an  avenue  of  success 
for  students  who  often  experience  failure  in 
other  subjects  in  school.  At  the  arts  council  we 
have  many  testimonies  from  teachers  who  say 
during  an  artist  residency  they  see  new  skills 
and  understanding  in  students  that  are  fre¬ 
quently  low  achievers. 

In  addition  to  anecdotal  data,  the  arts  educa¬ 
tion  community  has  made  a  concerted  effort 
to  support  scientifically  based  research  on  the 
outcomes  of  arts  education  programs.  I'll  share 
just  a  few  examples. 


Research 

Students  at  risk  of  not  successfully  com¬ 
pleting  their  high-school  educations  cite  their 
participation  in  the  arts  as  reasons  for  staying  in 
school.  Factors  related  to  the  arts  that  positively 
affected  the  motivation  of  these  students  in¬ 
cluded  a  supportive  environment  that  promotes 
constructive  acceptance  of  criticism  and  one 
where  it  is  safe  to  take  risks.2 

When  young  children  participate  in  creative 
drama  in  the  classroom,  they  engage  in  activi¬ 
ties  that  can  improve  both  their  reading  compre¬ 
hension  and  writing  ability.3 

Research  shows  there  is  a  strong  causal  link 
between  learning  how  to  play  music  and  the 
development  of  abstract  reasoning  skills,  which 
can  play  an  important  role  in  mathematics  and 
science  education  and  also  influences  reading 
and  verbal  capabilities  and  writing  ability.4 

Sustained  involvement  in  theatre  arts  encour¬ 
ages  improvement  in  the  reading  proficiency  of 
low-income  youth.  According  to  the  National 
Educational  Longitudinal  Survey  (NELS:88), 
nearly  20  percent  more  students  were  reading  at 
high  proficiency  than  their  non-theatre  peers  by 
the  12  th  grade.5 

Participation  in  the  arts  helps  students 
improve  social  skills.  Low-income  students 
with  sustained  participation  in  theatre  arts  were 
shown  over  time  to  have  improved  self-con¬ 
fidence,  greater  motivation  and  higher  levels 
of  empathy  for  peers  according  to  a  10-year 
national  study  of  over  25,000  high  school 
students.6 

Third  Space:  When  Learning  Matters  (pub¬ 
lished  in  2005  by  Arts  Education  Partnership 
f  AFPIfis  based  on  a  three-year  research  study 
that  examined  the  impact  of  an  arts-centered 
curriculum  on  school  improvement.  It  describes 
the  process  of  transformation  in  10  elementary, 
middle  and  high  schools  serving  economi¬ 
cally  disadvantaged  students  in  rural  and  urban 
regions  of  the  country. 

Improved  student  behavior  and  attendance 
rates  were  attributed  to  the  schools’  arts 
programs.  Students  themselves  reported  that 
the  arts  kept  them  engaged  in  school.  As  one 
high-school  student  noted,  “If  it  wasn’t  for  this 
program,  I  wouldn't  be  in  school  at  this  point.” 

Teachers  and  district  officials  credited  their 
school’s  arts  programs  for  the  improved  scores 
of  students  on  standardized  tests,  including 
improvement  in  reading  and  mathematics. 

Teachers  reported  increased  satisfaction  and 
renewal.  They  enjoyed  teaching  more,  primarily 
because  of  the  responsiveness  of  their  students 
and  the  new  level  of  collaboration  with  other 
teachers  in  the  school.  This  satisfaction  was  evi¬ 
dent  not  only  in  the  way  teachers  talked  about 
their  work,  but  also  in  a  reduction  in  teacher 
turnover  reported  at  eight  of  the  10  schools. 


Family  photos 

We  also  understand  that  the  arts  are  more 
than  statistical  data  on  how  educational  goals 
can  be  accomplished. 

One  of  the  best  ways  I  have  heard  for  com¬ 
municating  this  aspect  of  the  arts  was  done  by 
arts  administrator  and  advocate.  Ben  Cameron, 
who  is  currently  the  program  director  for  the 
arts  at  the  Doris  Duke  Charitable  Foundation. 

He  began  by  saying,  “There  is  a  study  from 
the  Harris  Poll:  What’s  the  first  thing  people 
grab  when  there  is  a  fire  and  people  run  out  the 
door?  And  the  answer  is:  the  family  photos.” 

He  believes  that  the  arts  function  as  our 
family  photos. 

As  someone  whose  grandparents  moved  to 
Montana  as  young  adults  or  children,  whose 
parents  were  bom  and  raised  here  and  who 
herself  moved  here  26  years  ago.  I  think  the 
poems  of  Richard  Hugo  and  Wally  McRae,  the 
novels  of  James  Welch  and  Ivan  Doig,  and  the 
short  stories  of  Mary  Clearman  Blew  are  my 
family  photos. 

The  beadwork  of  Agnes  “Oshanee”  Ken- 
mille.  the  dolls  of  Birdie  Real  Bird  and  the 
quilts  of  Shelly  Van  Haur  are  my  family 
photos. 

The  dances  of  the  Latino  community  in 
Billings  and  the  Hmong  community  in  Mis¬ 
soula  are  my  family  photos. 

The  music  of  Rob  Quist  and  the  Great 
Northern  Band  and  the  songs  of  the  Starr 
School  Singers  are  my  family  photos. 

The  sunsets  of  Charlie  Russell  are  my  fam¬ 
ily  photos. 

The  arts  engage  students  who  are  already 
successful  and  in  need  of  greater  challenges, 
and  also  engage  those  who  might  otherwise 
become  disconnected  and  never  realize  their 
own  potential  for  success. 
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teachers  hands-on  experience 

The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  (MAAE)  was  once  again  on 
site  to  provide  and  support  quality  arts  education  workshops  for  teach¬ 
ers  at  the  annual  MEA-MFT  educational  conference,  held  Oct.  18-19  in 
Belgrade. 

MAAE  hosted  10  workshops  that  covered  topics  such  as  Dancing 
the  Curriculum,  Crow  Doll  Making.  Art  History  for  Children,  Comedy 
Improv  in  the  Classroom.  Imagine  Yellowstone,  New  Art  Lesson  Plans 
and  more. 

Professional  artists  and  teachers  from  around  Montana  presented  these 
two-hour  sessions,  which  were  attended  by  140  teachers.  Participants 
described  the  workshops  as  very  helpful,  easy  to  integrate  into  the  class¬ 
room  and  fun. 

The  Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  a  nonprofit  organization 
aligned  with  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington,  DC,  strives  to  pro¬ 
vide  quality  professional  development  opportunities  in  arts  education 
for  teachers  throughout  Montana.  By  providing  quality  arts  workshops 
that  can  be  easily  incorporated  into  the  classroom  MAAE  is  working  to 
advance  arts  education  during  a  time  of  decreased  funds  and  time  allotted 
to  the  arts. 

Information  about  becoming  a  member  of  the  Montana  Alliance  for 
Arts  Education  can  be  found  at  their  website,  www.maae.org/about.html. 


MAAE  art  workshops  give 


Teachers  concentrate  on  their  projects  during  Birdie  Real 
Bird’s  workshop,  “Crow  Dollmaking  and  Storytelling.” 
Birdie  is  a  traditional  artist  and  school  counselor  in  Hardin. 
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ducation 


Magazine  highlights  Two  Eagle  River  students'  work 


Two  Eagle  River  School,  located  in  Pablo 
on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  publishes 
the  magazine  Bitterroot,  which  is  devoted  to 
students'  writing,  artwork  and  photography. 

The  project  has  four  advisors:  TERS  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  Rebekah  Knudsen-Dalbey;  Sean 
Dalbey,  TERS  art  teacher;  Jennifer  Greene  of 
the  Missoula  Writing  Collaborative;  and  David 
Spear  of  Our  Community  Record. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  funds  Spear’s 
photography  residency  at  Two  Eagle  River 
School  through  a  grant  to  A  VOICE  and  the 
Missoula  Writing  Collaborative  through  a  Pub¬ 
lic  Value  Partnership  grant. 

Following  are  some  samples  of  student  work 
from  the  2006-07  school  year: 

An  excerpt  from  James  Knapp's  essay, 
"Why  I  Care  About  the  Future": 

Violence  is  the  reason 
I  care  about  the  future, 
because  if  we  keep  it  up, 
we  will  destroy  ourselves 
before  we  can  live  to 
see  the  future.  Violence 
comes  in  many  forms, 
but  people  use  it  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Some  gain 
power  and  tear  others 
down  in  the  process.  I 
just  wish  people  would 
stop  doing  that  and  step 
back  to  admire  what  the 
earth  has  given  us.  Then, 
they  would  see  that  the 
violence  they  are  using 
is  going  to  destroy  it  all,  and  it’s  worth  saving. 

I  care  about  the  future  so  much  because  we  all 
have  something  valuable  to  give  to  the  world  to 
make  it  a  better  place.  I  know  1  do,  and  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  help  preserve  our  world  as  it  is,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  torn  apart  by  violence.  Please,  take  the 
time  to  step  back,  see  what  you  have  in  front  of 
you,  and  see  why  it’s  worth  saving.  I  know  you 
all  have  something  to  save,  so  please  do  this  for 
me,  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  future  to  see  how 
it  affects  us  and  future  generations. 

"Truth  and  Lies" 

by  Breana  Starleen  Flarlow 

1  am  a  Native  American 
But  I  never  got  a  shot  at  Custer 
I  am  Native  American 
But  I  haven’t  taken  a  scalp. 

I  have  sung  flag  songs 

And  even  songs  about  fry  bread 

But  never  one  about  war 

1  have  many  dresses 

And  some  feathers  at  home  but 

Only  one  outfit  1  cherish 

I  can  drum  and  dance 
And  laugh  like  you 
But  I  am  not  a  white  girl 


“Person  Walking”  by  Edward  Wippert 


I  can  look  in  the  face 
Of  a  beautiful  sunset 
And  see  what  you  see 
But  maybe  feel  just  a  lil  more 
humbled 

My  people  are  not  Jewish 

But  have  seen  concentration  camps 

My  people  are  not  African  American 
But  have  felt  the  crack  of  whips 
Have  felt  the  sting  of  deprivation 
The  scalping  of  our  bodies 
Of  the  meat  off  land  we  loved 

I  am  a  Native  American 

But  I  have  never  signed  a  treaty 

Put  a  thumbprint  in  place  of  a  name 

Been  over  talked,  over  stressed,  and  badgered 


Been  named  a  chief  or 
princess 

To  sign  away  my  soul 
for 

100  dollars  I  would 
gladly  pay  back 

I  am  a  Native  American 
And  I  have  skinned  a 
deer 

I  am  a  Salish  Native 
Who  has  made  and 
tasted  dried  meat 


I  am  a  Salish  woman 

Who  has  loved  and  danced  and  eaten 

I  am  a  Salish  student  who  has  learned 
And  lied  and  bled 

I  have  tasted  and  provoked 
I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
And  been  just  a  lil  humbled 

I’ve  looked  into  your  eyes 
And  seen  the  look  in  your  eyes 
And  placed  myself  in  your  shoes 
Never  asking  you  to  step  in  my 
Brown,  broken,  hand-made  moccasins 

I  have  played  a  flute,  raised  a  dog 
I  have  fed  a  cat,  smiled  at  my  mother 
I  have  helped  my  brother 
I  have  skinned  my  knee  and  healed, 
like  we  all  do. 

I  have  fought  and  lost 
I  have  played  and  won 
I  have  cried  and  slept 
I  have  stolen  and  been  shamed 

Indian,  an  Indian 
I  am  not  from  India 


Columbus  is  a  liar 
Buffalo  Bill  is  a  heartless 
Overdone  food-taking  beast 

No  hero  in  my  eyes,  no 
No  showman  to  my  ears,  no. 

Like  the  senator  of  Montana 
Who  comes  to  our  college 
With  plastic  smiles  and  lukewarm 
words  and  money  and  lies 
To  secure  a  few  more  votes 

Well,  Mr.  Senator  what  about  your 
vote?  Our  sovereignty.  Remember? 
You  wanted  us  gone 

Like  Custer,  like  Lincoln,  like  JFK 
Tell  me  to  my  face  you  support  us. 
No,  you  are  a  liar 

Like  Columbus,  like  John  Smith, 
like  Walt  Disney,  like  George 
Bush 

I  am  an  angry  woman 
But  anger  gets  you  nowhere 
Violence  brings  more  violence 
And  I  only  want  to  bring  fry  bread 

1  only  want  my  past  and  present  to 
meld  and  become  the  youth 
Like  my  elders  before  me 
I  just  want  to  live  in  peace 

But  I  am  a  good  woman 
Who  wants  to  live  in  peace 
And  I  see  injustices  and  theft 

It  is  evil  enough  if  good  men 
Do  nothing 

I  am  a  good  woman  and  I  am  not  evil 
So  peace  is  not  an  option  until  I 
Fix  what  is  in  my  power  to  fix 

I  am  a  Native  American 
student,  woman,  and  angry  girl  child 
Who  is  waiting  for  her  shot  at 
Custer. 


Charla”  by  Leonard  Stanley 


Making  Connections:  Dance  and  Learning  Festival 


By  Karen  Kaufmann, 

Head  of  The  University  of  Montana  Dance  Program 

The  CoMotion  Dance  Project  at  The  University  of  Montana 
invites  Missoula  schools  to  participate  in  Making  Connections:  Dance 
and  Learning  Festival,  Feb.  22-29. 

Held  throughout  the  K-12  Missoula  District  #1  Schools,  the 
festival  will  feature  an  array  of  participatory  classes,  “informances” 
(lecture/demonstrations),  dance  and  video  discussions  and  choreogra¬ 
phy/performance  classes. 

The  goal  of  the  festival  is  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  dance  in 
education.  Montana  has  arts  standards  that  include  dance,  however 
few  schools  in  our  state  are  able  to  offer  dance  in  the  curriculum. 

The  festival  provides  exposure  to  the  many  benefits  of  dance 


in  education,  with  the  goal  of  having  the  schools  move  toward  its 
adoption.  Missoula  schools  may  participate  on  a  voluntary  basis,  with 
individual  schools  signing  up  for  requested  events. 

The  CoMotion  Dance  Project  kicks  off  the  festival  on  Friday, 

Feb.  22,  with  two  performances  of  at  UM's  Montana  Theatre.  Schools 
will  transport  K-5  students  to  the  12:30  p.m.  performance  and  a  family 
show  at  7  p.m.  is  open  to  the  public. 

A  CoMotion  in  Motion  uses  five  dancers,  a  narrator  and  an 
original  story  and  music  score  to  integrate  basic  physics  concepts 
with  dance.  Children  and  adults  will  delight  in  the  misadventures  of 
Bounce,  who  learns  the  hard  way  about  the  laws  of  motion. 

For  more  information  about  the  festival,  contact  Karen  Kaufmann 
406-243-2870  or  Jordan  Dehline  (Jordan.dehline@umontana.edu). 
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Lesson 
plans  listed 
online  for 
ornament 
project 

Check  out  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council’s  website 
for  lesson  plans 
to  make  wonder¬ 
ful  ornaments  for 
the  Capitol  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  2008 
Project. 

To  find  more 
information,  go 
to  art.mt.gov/ 
schools/schools_ 
tree.  asp. 
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Humanities 

Montana 

offers 

Public  Affairs 
Initiative 

Humanities 
Montana  recently 
launched  a  new 
grant  program,  the 
Montana  Public 
Affairs  Initiative, 
which  provides 
grant  funds  to 
support  public  pro¬ 
grams  that  bring 
the  humanities  to 
bear  on  domestic 
and  foreign  issues 

ot  concern  \o  Mon¬ 
tanans. 

The  initiative  is 
intended  to  en¬ 
courage  Montana 
nonprofit  groups  to 
address  matters  of 
importance  to  the 
state  and  nation 
that  essentially 
involve  humanities 
disciplines  and 
scholars. 

Obvious  issues 
of  interest  include 
the  environment, 
preservation  of 
wildlife  and  sport¬ 
ing  opportuni¬ 
ties,  renewable 
energy,  develop¬ 
ment,  education, 
the  federal  and 
state  economy, 
taxation,  cultural 
and  ethnic  identi-  ■ 
ties  and  relations, 
democratic  values, 
civic  skills,  and 
much  more.  Topics 
might  also  include 
international  is¬ 
sues,  religion  and 
broader  themes 
also  of  interest 
and  importance  to 
Montanans. 

Projects  may  in¬ 
clude  conferences, 
workshops,  lec¬ 
tures,  publications, 
and  other  formats. 
Projects  empha¬ 
sizing  humanities 
content,  encourag¬ 
ing  multiple  voices 
and  opportunities 
for  civic  discourse, 
will  be  favored. 

For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  WWW. 
humanities-mt.org/ 
grants.htm. 


MAC  sponsors  Marketing  Tune-Up  workshops 

Grow  your  audience  and  your  bottom  line 


MAC'S  Art  of  Leadership 
announces  2008 
workshop  series 

Montana’s  arts  organization  leaders  are 
invited  to  attend  MAC’S  2008  Marketing 
Tune-Up  workshop.  In  response  to  your  inter¬ 
est  and  participation  in  the  2004  Fund  Raising 
and  2006  Board  Tune-Up  workshop  series  the 
Leadership  Institute  is  offering  another  stra¬ 
tegic  workshop,  “Marketing  Tune-Up:  Grow 
Your  Audience  and  Your  Bottom  Line.” 

If  your  answer  is  “yes”  to  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  this  workshop  is  designed 
for  you  and  your  organization. 

•  Would  you  like  to  expand  the  size  of  your 
regular  audience? 

•  Would  you  like  to  capture  new  attendees? 

•  Would  you  like  to  diversify  the  demo¬ 
graphic  makeup  of  your  audience? 

•  Do  you  have  trouble  making  your  organi¬ 
zation  “stand  out”  in  your  community? 

•  Do  you  need  increased  earned  and  con¬ 
tributed  income  to  achieve  your  goals? 

•  Are  you  concerned  that  your  methods  of 
connecting  with  your  current  and  prospective 
audience  are  not  meeting  your  needs? 

•  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  the  potential 
impact  of  changing 
technology,  and  the 
necessity  of  knowing 
more  but  don’t  know 
where  to  start? 


During  this  session  you  will  learn: 

•  How  to  develop  strong  connections  with 
your  audience. 

•  The  importance  of  building  from  your 
mission  and  community  values. 

•  How  engaging  experiences  are  critical  to 
generating  patrons. 

•  About  the  concept  of  the  “marketing  mix.” 

•  To  understand  the  composition  of  your 
audience. 

•  How  to  assess  your  “market  of  interest” 
vs.  your  competitors. 

•  About  the  concept  of  “branding”  and 
product  differentiating. 

•  To  explore  the  opportunities  and  chal¬ 
lenges  of  technology. 

•  About  the  impact  of  technology-driven 
“social  networks.” 

Finally,  you  will  leave  with  new  ideas, 
shared  experiences  and  new  tools  to  share  with 
your  organization. 

Arts  organizations 
will  have  three  chances 
to  participate  in  this 
workshop  series: 

In  Billings:  March  21-22 
In  Great  Falls:  May  16-17 
In  Missoula:  Oct.  3-4 

Marketing  Tune-Up: 

Grow  Your  Audience 
and  Your  Bottom  Line  - 
What's  in  it  for  you 

Growing  the  size  of  an  organization’s  audi¬ 
ence  is  most  often  seen  as  a  financial  strategy: 
More  admissions  and  donors  =  more  income. 

While  this  is  accurate,  an  effectively 
implemented  Audience  Development  Strategy 
positions  an  organization  for  greater  financial 
success.  It  also  enhances  the  contributions 
the  organization  can  and  should  make  to  its 
constituents  and  to  its  community. 


We  all  agree  that  building  a  sustainable  and 
growing  audience  leads  to  increased  earned  in¬ 
come,  which  in  turn  supports  efforts  to  improve 
artistic  endeavors.  It  also  lays  the  groundwork 
for  enhancing  the  value  that  your  community 
places  on  what  you  do  and  what  you  provide  to 
your  community.  It 
is  this  value-based 
approach  which  will 
lead  to  increased 
audiences,  contri¬ 
butions,  commu¬ 
nity  involvement  and 
support! 

The  “Marketing 
Tune-Up:  Grow  Your 
Audience  and  Your 
Bottom  Line”  workshop  will  introduce  new 
concepts,  tools  and  ideas  that  work  to  enable 
your  organization  to  develop  and  implement  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  a  strong  audience 
growth  strategy. 

At  the  heart  of  Marketing  Tune-Up  is  the 
concept  that  building  a  relationship  with  audi¬ 
ences,  promising  them  engaging  and  rewarding 
experiences  and  delivering  on  these  promises, 
allows  attendees  to  become  not  just  ticket  buyers 
but  lasting  partners  and  advocates  for  you  and 
your  organization. 

You  are  then  on  the  path  to  increased  contribu¬ 
tions  from  individuals, 
businesses  and  founda¬ 
tions  which  now  better 
understand  how  your 
work  connects  to  and 
builds  community 
vitality. 

The  Tune-Up 
workshops  are  interactive,  including  small  group 
discussions  and  hands-on  exercises.  During  the 
session,  each  organization  with  have  time  to  be¬ 
gin  to  outline  their  own  comprehensive  Audience 
Development  Strategy  to  take  home  and  put  in 
place,  enhancing  their  local  efforts. 

The  workshop  will  be  led  by  lim  Copenhaver, 
the  Art  of  Leadership’s  program  designer,  along 
with  a  team  of  experienced  leaders. 

The  complimenta¬ 
ry  dinner  is  a  formal 
part  of  the  program 
with  a  chance  to 
hear  from  Kalispell’s 
Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  participated  in  MAC’S  program.  Build¬ 
ing  Arts  Participation  in  Rural  America.  Plan 
to  include  this  invaluable  report  as  part  of  your 
organization’s  schedule. 

We  encourage  you  to  bring  up  to  seven  mem¬ 
bers  from  your  organization  and  you  are  required 
to  bring  a  minimum  of  four.  The  ideal  team  com¬ 
position  would  include  the  executive  director, 
board  president,  artistic  staff,  market  or  develop¬ 
ment  staff  and  other  board  members  or  staff. 

Online  registration 

We  now  have  an  easy  electronic  service  for 
your  workshop  registration. 

Register  online:  This  technology  provides  a 
convenient,  friendly  way  for  you  to  access  the 
information  you  need  about  the  workshop  and 
provide  us  with  information  we  need  about  your 
team.  It  is  available  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  You  can  pay  your  registration  fee  by  credit 
card  or  electronic  check  and  are  assured  of  com¬ 
plete  security  for  your  financial  transaction. 

How  to  begin:  Teams  of  four  people  repre¬ 
senting  an  organization  are  required.  If  you  plan 
to  bring  more  than  seven  people,  a  $30  fee  will 
be  charged  for  each  additional  person.  The  ideal 
composition  would  include  the  following:  execu¬ 
tive  directors,  board  presidents  and  other  board 
members,  future  board  members,  and  marketing, 
development  and  artistic  staff 

When  your  organization  has  selected  their 
team  it  will  be  important  to  get  the  following 


information  from  each  team  member:  full  name 
and  address,  role  in  your  organization,  day  and 
evening  phone  numbers,  email  and  any  dietary 
restrictions. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  register  using  a  com¬ 
puter.  If  you  do  not  have  one  there  is  almost 
always  one  avail¬ 
able  for  use  in  your 
public  library.  If 
you  need  assistance 
call  Margo  Sturgis 
at  406-961-4495. 

Accessing  on¬ 
line  registration: 
Our  registration 
program  is  titled 
Marketing-Tune 
Up  and  you  can  access  it  by  this  web  address, 
https://app.mt.gov/confreg/,  where  you  will 
find  simple  directions  on  how  to  register.  Your 
team  payment  can  be  made  by  credit  card  or 
electronic  check  (a  system  that  debits  your 
checking  account). 

Register  early  and  save  $75 

What  this  will  cost  and  who  can  attend 

Registration  is  $175  per  organization  if  you 
meet  the  Early  Bird  deadline  (listed  below). 

It  is  $250  after  that  date,  so  you  save  $75  by 
registering  early! 

This  fee  covers  meals  and  registration  for  up 
to  seven  members  (additional  members  may 
attend  for  $30  per  person). 

Make  your  hotel  reservations  early  as  well. 
Special  conference-rate  rooms  have  been  block- 
reserved  for  a  limited  time.  You  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  cost  of  your  room  but  tell  the  hotel 
you  are  attending  the  MAC  workshop  and  they 
will  provide  you  with  the  conference  rate. 

Registration  Priorities 

Registration  will  be  offered  in  this  priority 
order: 

•  First  priority  to  Montana-based  501(c)(3) 
arts  organizations. 

•  Second  priority  to  other  Montana-based 
501(c)(3)  organizations. 

•  All  registrations 
are  first-come,  first- 
served  and  are  handled 
according  to  their 
registration  date  and 
priority  group. 

Workshop  dates,  locations 
and  Early  Bird  Deadlines 

Billings  Workshop:  March  21-22 
Early  Bird  Deadline:  March  I 
Lodging  conference  rate  ends:  Feb.  21 
Registration:  noon-1  p.m.  Friday,  March  21 
Workshop:  1-9  p.m.  Friday  and  8:30  a.m  - 
4:30  p.m.  Saturday 

Location:  Crown  Plaza,  27  North  27th  St., 
406-252-7400 

Great  Falls  Workshop:  May  16-17 
Early  Bird  Deadline:  May  1 
Lodging  conference  rate  ends:  April  16 
Registration:  noon-1  p.m.  Friday,  May  16 
Workshop:  1-9  p.m.  Friday  and  8:30  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m.  Saturday 

Location:  Hampton  Inn,  2301  14th  St.  SW, 
406-453-2675 

Missoula  Workshop:  Oct.  3-4 
Early  Bird  Deadline:  Sept.  15 
Lodging  conference  rate  ends:  Sept.  3 
Registration:  noon- lp.m.  Friday,  Oct.  3 
Workshop:  1-9  p.m.  Friday  and  8:30  a.m.- 
4:30  p.m.  Saturday 

Location:  Holiday  Inn  Parkside,  200  South 
Pattee  St.,  406-721-8550 

Continued  on  next  page 


"Informative,  useful  info, 
well  organized,  focused, 
and  energizing." 

—  2006  workshop  participant 


The  Art  of 
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"Valuable,  informative, 
thought  provoking." 

-  2006  workshop  participant 
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Meet  the  Experts 


Jim  Copenhaver 

Jim  Copenhaver  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  consult¬ 
ing  firm  of  JC  Enterprises- 
Focused  Learning,  which 
provides  focused  process 
management  tools  to  assist 
nonprofit  organizations  to 
fully  achieve  their  purpose 
by  utilizing  the  creative  and 
innovative  capabilities  of 
leadership,  employees  and 
volunteers. 

The  firm  specializes  in  the  Jim  Copenhaver 

areas  of  organizational  devel¬ 
opment,  governance  models,  self-directed 
teams,  strategic  business  and  marketing 
planning  and  change  management. 

Copenhaver’s  experience  with  organi¬ 
zations  in  transition  began  with  3 1  years 
of  management  positions  with  Honey¬ 
well,  including  divisional  controller,  vice 
president  of  marketing  and  vice  president 
of  data  Storage  product  operations.  With 
Honeywell,  he  was  involved  in  pioneering 
efforts  to  shift  from  traditional  hierarchical 
structures  to  team-based  and  self-directed 
work  teams. 

Following  his  business  career,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  to  serve  as  the  first 
executive  director/CEO  for  the  Colorado 
Symphony,  the  nation’s  first  orchestra  to 
create  a  working  partnership  of  musicians, 
trustees  and  community.  This  new  “part¬ 
nership  model”  received  national  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  viable  alternative  for  nonprofit 
organizations  facing  financial  and  opera¬ 
tional  issues. 

Subsequently,  he  has 
served  as  interim  executive 
director  for  the  Western 
States  Arts  Federation  in 
1995,  for  Childsplay,  a 
professional  theatre  for 
youth  in  Tempe,  AZ,  and 
for  the  Phoenix  Boys  Choir. 

In  each  of  these  positions, 
while  assisting  in  the 
selection  of  the  new  execu¬ 
tive  director,  he  provided 
management  and  assistance 
to  the  boards  in  the  areas 
of  strategic  planning  and 
governance,  and  facilitated 
changes  required  to  deal  with  the  impact 
on  their  missions  caused  by  the  changing 
environment  for  the  arts. 

Copenhaver  provides  his  business 
acumen  and  experience  to  assist  a  wide 
range  of  nonprofit 
arts  organizations. 

Clients  have  included 
the  New  Mexico 
Symphony,  Opera 
Colorado,  Central 
City  Opera,  the 


The  Art  of 


Len  Edgerly 


Arvada  Center  for  the 
Arts,  the  Van  Cli- 
bum  Foundation,  the 
Indianapolis  Sym¬ 
phony,  symphonies  of  the 
Southwest  Consortium,  the 
Santa  Fe  Chamber  Music 
Festival,  the  Santa  Fe  Des¬ 
ert  Chorale,  the  Knoxville 
Symphony,  the  Billings 
Symphony  and  Chamber 
Music  Sedona.  Current 
clients  are  the  Mobile 
Symphony,  the  Arizona 
Museum  for  Youth  and  the 
Institute  for  Children’s  Mental  Disorders. 

Jim  serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Arts  for 
Colorado,  Foundation  for  the  Denver  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Complex,  Engle¬ 
wood  Cultural  Arts  Center 
Association,  Arizona  Ac¬ 
tion  for  the  Arts,  Childsplay 
Theatre  for  Youth,  Phoenix 
Symphony  Board  of  Over¬ 
seers  and  National  Performing 
Arts  Convention  Planning 
Committee. 

Len  Edgerly 

Len  Edgerly  is  the  former 
chair  of  the  Western  States 
Arts  Federation  (WESTAF) 
and  a  former  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Arts  Council.  He  currently  serves 
as  a  trustee  of  the  New  England  Foundation 
for  the  Arts  (NEFA)  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Denver  Commission  on  Cultural  Affairs. 

He  holds  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  and  master’s  in  business 
administration  from  Harvard, 
and  after  retiring  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  K  N  Energy,  Inc.,  he 
earned  a  master’s  in  fine  arts 
in  poetry  from  Bennington 
College.  His  poetry  has  been 
published  in  AGNI,  The  Beloit 
Poetry  Journal,  High  Plains 
Literary  Review,  and  New 
York  Quarterly. 

His  blog  and  links  to  his 
weekly  podcasts  can  be  found 
at  www.LenEdgerly.com. 

He  has  presented  on  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  Arts  at  events  convened  by 
the  City  of  Denver.  Utah  Arts  Council,  die 
National  Association  of  Independent  Artists 
and  PodCamp  Boston. 

He  and  his  wife  divide  their  time  between 
Denver  and  Cambridge.  MA. 


Leadership 


Dale  Erquiaga 


Pd 


This  workshop  series  is  sponsored  in  part  by 


The  Montana  Community  Foundation 


a  philanthropic  services  organization 


Dale  Erquiaga 

An  independent  consultant.  Dale 
Erquiaga  specializes  in  group  facilitation, 
strategic  planning,  brand  development  and 
organizational  change.  He  was  formerly 
a  vice  president  with  R&R  Partners,  the 
agency  behind  Las  Vegas’s  “What  hap¬ 
pens  here,  stays  here”  campaign. 

He  also  worked  for  a  real  estate  devel¬ 
oper,  the  Howard  Hughes  Corporation, 
marketing  one  of  America’s  most  success¬ 
ful  master-planned  communities.  Dale's 
experience  in  government  includes  a  stint 
as  director  of  Nevada's 
Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs  and  service  as 
Nevada’s  chief  deputy 
secretary  of  state. 

In  1996,  Dale  joined 
a  United  Nations  delega¬ 
tion  that  supervised  the 
first  post-war  elections 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
His  nonprofit  employ¬ 
ment  history  includes  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Nevada  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Ac¬ 
countants.  In  1985,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  to  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  staff  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business. 

Long  active  in  the  arts,  Dale  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Western  States  Arts 
Federation,  a  board  member  of  Arizona 
Citizens  for  the  Arts  and  vice  president  of 
Arizona  Action  for  the  Arts  (an  advocacy 
organization).  He  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Las  Vegas  Arts  Commission  and  is 
currently  a  member  of  the  advisory  group 
building  a  museum  of  organized  crime  in 
the  historic  Las  Vegas  Federal  Courthouse 
and  post  office. 

Dale  is  also  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Project  for  Arizona’s  Future, 
a  progressive  political  action  organization. 
He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  political 
science  from  the  University  of  Nevada- 
Reno,  and  has  edited  the  Political  History 
of  Nevada,  10th  Edition,  and  the  memoirs 
of  former  Nevada  Congresswoman  Bar¬ 
bara  Vucanovich. 

His  essays  have  appeared  in  the  Ne¬ 
vada  Historical  Quarterly  and  the  Online 
Nevada  Ency¬ 
clopedia.  Dale  is 


pursuing  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  of  science 
in  leadership  at 
Grand  Canyon 
University. 


Marketing  Tune-Up  (from  previous  page) 


Meals  and  lodging 

Each  workshop  offers  participants  a  compli¬ 
mentary  dinner,  breakfast,  and  lunch.  If  anyone 
has  dietary  restrictions,  please  indicate  the 
restriction  at  registration. 

Each  organization  is  responsible  for  their 
own  transportation  and  lodging.  Make  hotel  res¬ 
ervations  early!  Special-rate  rooms  have  been 
block-reserved  for  a  limited  time  at  each  hotel 
where  the  workshops  take  place. 

When  making  your  hotel  reservations,  just 
identify  yourself  as  a  participant  of  the  Montana 


Arts  Council’s 
leadership  work¬ 
shop  to  ensure  your 
conference  rate. 

Please  note  the 
lodging  conference 
rate  end  date. 

Need  more  information? 

For  more  information  about  the  2008 
Workshop,  Marketing  Tune-Up,  con¬ 
tact  Margo  Sturgis  at  406-961-4495  or 


msturgi  s  @  rmtnnet . 
com:  or  visit  the 
Montana  Arts 
Council’s  website  at 
art.mt.gov. 

The  on-line 
registration  is  open  to  all  arts  organization 
leaders  including  executive  and  artistic 
and  marketing  directors,  members  of  the 
board,  future  board  members,  key  staff 
and  volunteers.  Registrants  must  represent 
organizations  that  are  based  in  Montana. 


"Terrific,  creative,  very 
helpful  and  stimulating." 

-  2006  workshop  participant 


SBA  seeks 
nominations 
for  export 
awards 

Do  you  know  of 
a  small  business 
that  has  made  a 
significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  state 
or  national  econo¬ 
my  by  exporting 
Montana  products 
or  services,  mar¬ 
keting  programs 
to  increase 
export  sales,  or 
has  accessed  a 
new  international 
market? 

Nominations 
are  being  sought 
for  exemplary 
Montana  busi¬ 
nesses  to  receive 
the  2007  State 
of  Montana 
Governor’s  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Exporting 
Awards. 

Awards  will 
be  presented  in 
three  categories: 
Exporter  of  the 
Year,  recognizing 
firms  or  indivi¬ 
duals  that  have 
made  significant 
contributions  to 
the  economy 
through  export 
sales;  Export 
Marketing 
Program  Award, 
for  excellence  in 
marketing  pro¬ 
grams  designed 
to  increase  ex¬ 
ports;  and  Export 
Advocate  Award, 
for  an  individual 
or  organization 
that  has  support¬ 
ed,  encouraged, 
and  promoted 
exporting  to 
small  businesses 
throughout  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Nominations 
are  due  by 
Jan.  15;  forms 
and  selection 
criteria  are  avail¬ 
able  by  contact¬ 
ing  the  U.S. 

Small  Business 
Administration  at 
406-441-1081. 
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Paper 
explores 
economic 
benefits  of 
the  arts 

“Art  and  Inno¬ 
vation:  An  Evolu¬ 
tionary  Economic 
View  of  the  Cre¬ 
ative  Industries,” 
by  Jason  Potts 
of  the  University 
of  Queensland, 
explores  the 
economic  and 
cultural  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  arts 
and  its  effect  on 
economic  growth 
and  evolution. 

According 
to  Potts,  ‘The 
crucial  connection 
is  supplied  by  an 
innovation  sys¬ 
tems  perspective 
on  the  creative 
industries.  In  this 
view,  the  cre¬ 
ative  industries 
contribute  not  just 
to  value-added 
products  and 
jobs,  but  more 
importantly,  to 
the  evolutionary 
process  by  which 
economic  sys¬ 
tems  grow  . . . 

“New  ideas  and 
technologies  are 
the  drivers  of  eco¬ 
nomic  growth,  yet 
only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are 
adopted  and  re¬ 
tained  by  people. 
The  creative 
industries  are  the 
entrepreneurs 
and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  this  socio- 
technical  process. 
They  are  part  of 
the  innovation 
system  of  the 
economy  ...” 

To  download 
copies  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  go  to:  www. 
abp.unimelb. 
edu.au/unesco/ 
ejournal/pdf/ 
art_innovation_ 

11  .pdf. 


From  extraction  to  expression  economy 

Linking  creativity  and  community-making  in  Montana 


By  Patrick  Overton, 

Director  of  the  Front  Porch  Institute 

Montana  is  a  state  that  has  rich  natural 
resources  that  have  long  been  among  the  major 
economic  engines  driving  the  state’s  econo¬ 
my.  But  there  is  one  natural  resource  that  is 
“mined"  on  a  daily  basis  in  rural  and  small 
communities  all  across  your  state  that  few 
people  recognize  as  one  of  the  most  natural 
resources  the  State  of  Montana  has,  its  "rural 
genius”  -  your  people. 

It  is  a  renewable,  sustainable,  and  largely 
untapped  resource  that  adds  significantly  to  the 
economy  and  to  the  quality  of  life  for  citizens 
throughout  the  entire  state. 

1  use  the  term  "rural”  here  fully  aware  that 
citizens  living  in  the  larger  cities  in  Montana 
probably  do  not  consider  themselves  “rural” 
and  may  even  object  to  the  use  of  the  term. 

But,  Montana 
is  generally 
considered  rural 
by  virtue  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  cities  of 
100,000  people 
or  more.  And 
from  my  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  term 
“rural"  implies 
a  set  of  values 
-  a  particular 
“self-sufficient, 
creative  way  of 
looking  at  the 
world”  as  much, 
if  not  more, 
than  it  does 
geography. 

In  this  defini¬ 
tion,  the  term  "rural  genius”  is  intended  to 
acknowledge  that  although  many  communities 
in  Montana  may  be  small  in  population,  the 
quality  and  excellence  of  the  art  and  arts  expe¬ 
riences  created  by  these  communities  rival  any 
metropolitan  city  in  the  United  States,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural  resources  in 
the  state. 

That  is  what  five  arts  organizations  in  the 
state  have  been  focusing  on  for  over  two  years. 
They  have  been  engaged  in  an  innovative  and 
creative  process  designed  to  help  them  address 
organizational  stability  and  sustainability  to 
maximize  their  capacity  to  keep  producing  this 
“rural  genius.” 

The  project,  titled  "The  Art  of  Leadership,” 
was  sponsored  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  as 
part  of  a  grant  they  received  from  the  Wallace 
Foundation.  I  was  brought  in. from  my  state  of 
Oregon  to  serve  as  an  outside  evaluator  of  this 
project  for  its  final  convening. 

What  I  read  and  heard  from  the  organiza¬ 
tional  participants  during  this  meeting  con¬ 
firmed  my  life-long  commitment  that  our  rural 
and  small  communities,  regardless  of  their  size 
(and  sometimes  because  of  it!),  are  the  most 
important  generators  of  rural  genius. 

The  five  organizations  involved  in  this 
project  were:  Montana  Artists  Refuge  (Basin); 
Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation 
(Eureka);  Montana  Shakespeare  Company 
(Helena);  Great  Falls  Symphony  Association 
(Great  Falls);  and  the  Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council  (Dillon). 

Each  organization  is  different  and  each  com¬ 
munity  they  serve  is  different  as  well.  But  this 
wasn’t  a  “quick-fix”  approach  to  organization¬ 
al  development.  It  was  a  long,  in-depth  process 
that  was  designed  specifically  to  address  the 
systemic  issues  facing  these  organizations  over 
the  two-and-one-half-year  project. 

Each  of  these  five  organizations  faced  intense 
and  increasing  challenges,  the  largest  of  which 
centered  around  capital:  human  capital  (volun¬ 
teers);  financial  capital  (donations  and  earned 
income);  and  social  capital  (the  role  these  orga¬ 
nizations  play  in  community  making). 


Every  nonprofit  faces  the  potential  loss  of 
these  resources  and  the  purpose  of  the  Art 
of  Leadership  project  was  to  help  these  five 
organizations  develop  strategies  to  address  the 
following  challenges: 

Human  Capital 

The  volunteers  of  our  nonprofit  organizations 
are  rapidly  becoming  an  aging  workforce.  It 
isn’t  unusual  to  find  organizational  volunteers 
who  are  well  into  their  sixties  and  seventies 
still  serving  organizations  they  helped  create  30 
years  ago. 

Younger  volunteers  aren’t  taking  up  the  man¬ 
tle  of  leadership  and  all  nonprofit  organizations, 
especially  those  in  rural  and  small  communities 
are  facing  this  impending  crisis. 


The  term  "rural  genius"  is  intended 
to  acknowledge  that  although  many 
communities  in  Montana  may  be 
small  in  population,  the  quality  and 
excellence  of  the  art  and  arts 
experiences  created  by  these 
communities  rival  any  metropolitan 
city  in  the  United  States,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural 
resources  in  the  state. 

-  Patrick  Overton 


Financial  Capital 

The  second  kind  of  capital  is  financial  capital 
and  this  continues  to  diminish  as  people  find 
other  places  to  give  their  money  and/or  tradi¬ 
tionally  strong  donors  end  up  transferring  their 
wealth  to  a  younger  generation  that  doesn’t 
share  the  same  values  of  “giving  back  to  the 
community”  held  by  their  parents. 

In  addition,  earned  income  is  always  a  chal¬ 
lenge  with  decreased  audience  due  to  tight  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions.  Few  nonprofit  organizations 
have  the  financial  capital  they  need  to  function 
adequately  during  the  year.  Even  fewer  have 
an  endowment  fund  that  provides  stability  and 
sustainability  in  tough  times. 

Social  Capital 

Finally  we  have  social  capital.  And,  as 
important  as  the  first  two  kinds  of  capital  are 
to  nonprofit  organizations  and  the  communities 
they  serve,  social  cpital  is  the  most  critical. 

Social  capital  is  what  happens  when  people 
get  together,  work  together,  and  engage  in 
creative  collaboration  to  address  issues  that 
matter  the  most  to  them.  The  real  challenge  is 
the  fact  many  arts  organizations  have  been  so 
busy  “doing  the  work”  that  they  have  failed  to 
effectively  communicate  the  important  role  they 
play  in  developing  and  sustaining  social  capital. 

This  not  only  makes  it  difficult  to  recruit  and 
retain  volunteers,  it  also  makes  it  harder  to  get 
the  donated/eamed  income  they  need  to  sustain 
their  efforts. 

So,  what  are  the  outcomes  of  this  project? 

As  an  outside  evaluator  I  would  identify  three 
outcomes  as  being  the  most  important. 

First,  it  took  some  real  creative  risk-taking  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  to  start  and  complete 
a  project  of  this  nature. 

Most  people  think  the  council’s  function  is  to 
“fund”  the  arts.  We  rarely  deal  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  how  these  “arts  programs”  are  actually 
presented. 

To  go  beyond  funding  the  “presenting  of  the 
arts”  into  the  realm  of  supporting  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  “do  the  presenting”  is  substantial.  This 


is  exactly  the  kind  of  “creativity”  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  adopted  as  the  core  value  in  their 
new  agency  plan  and  they  are  putting  it  into 
practice. 

The  second  outcome  is  understanding  the  na¬ 
ture  of  nonprofit  organizations.  Organizations 
are  evolving  entities,  consisting  of  people  with 
all  of  the  individual  weaknesses  and  strengths 
the  human  spirit  brings  to  the  table,  along  with 
the  hope  and  inspiration  that  happens  when 
people  latch  on  to  a  vision  and  insist  it  be 
brought  into  reality. 

What  was  learned  in  this  project  is  that  there 
is  no  permanent  “fix”  to  nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions.  They  are  constantly  changing,  always  in 
transition. 

What  has  to  happen  is  for  the  leadership 
of  the  organizations  to  recognize  that  their 
role  and  responsibility  is’  to  ensure  that  these 
changes  and  transi¬ 
tions  are  identified, 
understood  and 
addressed.  It  is  only 
with  informed  and 
educated  leadership, 
clearly  defined  orga¬ 
nizational  values/vi- 
sion/mission  and  a 
commitment  to  ad¬ 
dress  long-term  sus¬ 
tainability,  that  these 
organizations  can 
and  will  continue  to 
make  the  important 
contribution  to  not 
only  the  commu¬ 
nity  they  serve,  but 
the  community  of 
people  within  the 
organization  who  do  the  serving. 

The  last  outcome  I  want  to  make  is  more  of 
an  observation  than  an  outcome  -  our  commu¬ 
nities,  our  community  leaders  and  the  citizens 
they  serve  continue  to  fail  to  realize  the  critical, 
invaluable  role  that  arts  make  to  the  ability  of 
our  citizens  and  our  communities  to  function, 
to  grow,  and  to  thrive. 

People  fail  to  recognize  that  arts  organiza¬ 
tions  contribute  to  all  three  forms  of  capital 
and  are  as,  if  not  more,  important  as  any  other 
natural  resource  we  have  in  our  economy. 

The  arts  nurture  and  develop  human  capital 
by  giving  people  a  chance  to  volunteer  and 
give  back  to  their  community,  helping  them 
to  know  their  lives  have  made  a  difference.  In 
addition,  by  nurturing  the  inherent  gifts  and 
abilities  of  every  citizen,  the  arts  contribute  to 
the  willingness  and  ability  of  these  individuals 
to  become  engaged,  participating  citizens  of 
the  community  in  which  they  live  and  work. 

These  organizations  also  help  develop  the  fi¬ 
nancial  capital  necessary  to  not  only  help  their 
own  organizations  thrive  and  function,  but  also 
to  contribute  to  the  vitality  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity  through  direct  and  indirect  economic 
impact,  workforce  development  opportunities, 
and  contributing  to  the  ability  of  a  community 
to  draw  new  citizens,  businesses,  and  industries 
because  of  the  vitality  and  energy  represented 
by  the  arts  and  culture  of  that  community. 

Finally,  arts  and  cultural  organizations 
contribute  to  the  social  capital  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  a  community  to  be  more  than  “a  place 
where  people  sleep.”  People  can  live  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  particular  community  and  not 
be  part  of  that  community  at  all. 

What  the  arts  do  is  invite  people  to  par¬ 
ticipate,  to  become  engaged  in  the  process  of 
discovering  who  they  are  and  what  they  believe 
and  why  they  believe  it. 

The  arts  also  invite  people  to  engage  in  the 
democracy  of  civil  discourse,  inviting  them  to 
experience  a  variety  of  views,  each  presented 
in  a  way  that  explains,  celebrates  and  honors 
diverse  viewpoints. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Guest  speaker  Patrick  Overton  (left)  with  Montana  Commu¬ 
nity  Foundation  President  Linda  Reed  and  Art  of  Leadership 
program  designer  Jim  Copenhaver. 


each  other  as  well  as  from  the 
folks  presenting  the  programs. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  Phase  II  program. 

Teams  from  five  organi¬ 
zations  began  their  Phase 
II  work  in  March  2005. 

For  almost  three  years  they 
participated  in  custom  onsite 
consultations  and  annual  gath¬ 
erings.  The  program  wrapped 
up  with  a  final  get-together 
this  past  October. 

The  five  teams  -  Great 
Falls  Symphony  Association, 

Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Mon¬ 
tana  Shakespeare  Company, 

Southwest  Montana  Arts 
Council  and  Sunburst  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Foundation  -  represent  very  dif¬ 
ferent  organizations  in  size,  location,  resources 
and  management  style. 

The  program  designer  and  trainer,  Jim  Copen¬ 
haver,  senior  partner  of  JC  Enterprises/Focused 
Learning,  has  been  spearheading  the  design  of  all 
the  institute’s  programs.  Members  of  nonprofit 
arts  organizations  may  have  met  him  in  2004 
during  the  “Fund  Raising,  The  Game  Everyone 
Can  Play,  and  Must!”  workshops,  or  perhaps  in 
2006  at  the  “Board  Tune-Up”  workshops  about 
governance.  His  expertise,  style  of  communicat¬ 
ing,  and  ability  to  focus  both  on  big  and  small 
organizations  and  rural  and  urban  strategies  is  a 
perfect  fit  for  our  arts  organizations  in  Montana. 

For  the  final  gathering  of  the  Phase  II  folks, 
Jim  recommended  bringing  in  Patrick  Overton, 


the  director  of  the  Front  Porch  Institute  in 
Oregon,  as  a  fresh  eye  and  as  a  person  capable 
of  “hitting  the  ground  running”  as  a  wrap-up 
speaker.  Patrick  was  asked  to  offer  up  ideas,  re¬ 
flections  and  encouragement  for  the  five  groups 
after  hearing  about  their  work  over  the  two-day 
session. 

I  must  add  that  Patrick  did  indeed  offer  up 
those  things,  but  he  also  brought  a  joie  de  vivre 
and  sense  of  humor  that  was  simply  infectious! 
What  a  delightful  man  he  is.  And  generous  -  he 
offered  to  write  up  his  experiences  with  the 
program  and  they  appear  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  council  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  hard, 
hard  work  undertaken  by  these  five  organiza¬ 
tions.  Hopefully  they  are  moving  toward  a 
better  future,  and,  all  made  some  new  friends 
along  the  way. 
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Phase  Two  of  the 

By  Cinda  Holt 

Leadership  Institute  Program  Director 

In  2003  the  Montana  Arts  Council  established 
a  leadership  institute  as  a  vehicle  to  provide 
professional  development  and  training  to  leaders 
of  arts  organizations  throughout  the  state.  Two 
main  programs  define  the  institute:  a  series  of 
single-topic  workshops  and  a  multi-year  custom 
consultation  project  called  “Phase  II.” 

By  focusing  on  issues  critical  to  organiza¬ 
tional  sustainability,  the  institute  brings  together 
directors,  board  members,  key  staff,  volunteers 
and  future  board  members,  who  all  learn  from 


Sunburst  Community  Service  Foundation 
team:  back  row,  Sarah  Quilling  and  Tammy 
Parke;  front  row,  Ellen  Sullivan  and  Keri 
Goodwin. 


The  Art  of  - 1. 

Leadership 
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Art  of  Leadership  program  wraps  up 


Montana  Artists  Refuge  team:  Bryan  Woodford, 
Suzanne  Shope,  Nancy  Owen  and  Jennifer  Pryor 


Montana  Shakespeare  Company  team:  Laura 
Brayko,  Kim  Delong  and  Martha  Sprague 


Southwest  Montana  Arts  Council  team:  Laura  Horst, 
Brookie  Erb,  Don  Resset  and  Cindy  Peck 


Great  Falls  Symphony  Association  team:  back  row,  Bill  Lar¬ 
son,  Buck  O’Brien  and  Gordon  Johnson;  front  row,  Carolyn 
Valacich,  Nancy  Lewis  and  Marty  Cowgill 


From  extraction  to  expression  economy  <fr0m  previous  Page> 


As  I  said  in  my  book,  Rebuilding  the  Front  Porch  of  America,  the 
arts  are  the  new  front  porch  of  our  culture,  the  new  cultural  touchstone 
that  brings  people  together,  invites  them  to  recognize  and  honor  each 
other  as  individuals,  and  celebrates  the  community  brought  into  exis¬ 
tence  when  we  find  creative  ways  to  envision  who  we  can  be  together. 

Montana  is  a  state  rich  in  natural  resources.  Now  it  is  time  to  focus 
on  one  of  the  most  undervalued  natural  resources  you  have  -  your 
“rural  genius.”  It  is  one  the  most  important  natural  resources  you  have 
because  it  is  a  renewable,  sustainable  resource. 

When  you  nurture  creativity,  both  organizational  and  individual,  you 


not  only  nurture  the  natural  resource  of  rural  genius,  you  also  help  make 
the  shift  from  an  extraction-based  economy  to  an  expression-generating 
economy,  linking  creativity  and  community-making  across  the  state. 

The  Front  Porch  Institute,  created  by  Patrick  Overton  in  1996, 
is  dedicated  to  exploring  the  role  of  the  arts  and  culture  in  the 
community-making  process,  especially  focusing  on  the  essential 
role  the  arts  play  in  engaging  citizens  in  the  democracy  of  civil 
discourse.  For  more  information  about  the  institute,  go  to  www. 
patrickoverton.com. 
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The  Vienna  Boys’  Choir,  one  of  the  oldest  boys’  choirs  existing  in  the  world,  bring  their 
unique  charm  and  exceptionally  beautiful  singing  to  Butte  and  Great  Falls  in  February. 


Anaconda 

February  8-9 

Chocolatefest  -  Copper  Village  Museum. 
406-563-2422 
February  24 

Anaconda  Live:  Jeni  Fleming  Trio  -  2:30  p.m., 

Washoe  Theater.  406-563-2606 

Big  Timber 

February  8 

Big  Timber  Jazz  Society:  Jeni  Fleming  Trio  - 
7:30  p.m..  The  Homestead.  406-932-5710 

Bigfork 

January  25-27,  February  1-2 

“Once  Upon  a  Mattress"  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Bigfork  Playhouse  Children’s 
Theatre,  406-837-4886 
February  7 

"Champagne  and  Chocolate  -  An  Affair  to 
Remember”  -  5-7  p.m..  La  Provence,  Soroptimists 
International  of  Bigfork,  406-250-9052 
February  15-17,  22-24 

"Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry"  -  Bigfork  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  Bigfork  Community  Players, 
406-881-4581 

Billings 

January  10 

Barrage  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
January  13 

Bar  J  Wranglers  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
January  17-20 

“Disney’s  Alice  in  Wonderland  Jr.”  -  Billings  Studio 
Theatre,  406-248- 1141 
January  17 

Lecture:  “When  Jeanette  Said  No:  Montana  and 
World  War  I”  -  noon.  Western  Heritage  Center, 
Speakers  Bureau,  406-256-6809 
January  18 

Brad  Paisley  -  7:30  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena, 
406-256-2400 

Jamie  Adkins  -  Circus  Incognitus  -  7  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  19 

Men  of  Worth  -  8  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall,  MSU-Billings, 
Brain  Injury  Association  of  Montana  and  Arts 
Partners,  406-656-2744 
January  23 

Eric  Bibb  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
January  25 

Ian  Tyson  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
January  25-26 

“Radio  Daze:  Yesterday  Once  More”  -  Yellowstone 
Country  Club.  406-248-1141 
January  26 

A  Night  of  Wine  and  Roses  -  7  p.m.,  Billings  Depot, 
Soroptimists  International  of  Billings, 

406-294-1948 

Billings  Symphony:  Magic  and  Fantasy  -  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-252-3610 
January  27 

“Addy,  An  American  Girl  Story”  -  3  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum,  406-256-6804 
January  30 

The  Tennessee  Three  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
January  31 

Jeff  Dunham:  "Spark  of  Insanity”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  1 

Art  Walk  -  5-9  p.m..  downtown,  406-252-2010 
February  1-3,  7-10,  14-16 

“Doubt”  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre.  406-248-1141 
February  2 

Broadway  Series:  “Peter  Pan”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 


Sounds  of  Hope  featuring  Phil  Aaberg, 

Jan.  12  in  Bozeman,  is  a  benefit  for  Hopa 
Mountain,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
supporting  rural  and  tribal  community  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  improving  education,  ecologi¬ 
cal  health  and  economic  development. 


February  11 

International  Guitar  Night  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  406-256-6052 
February  13 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair 
Theater,  Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-256-6052 
Billings  Symphony:  Tango  and  Romance  with  Quartango 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-252-3610 
February  21 

Lecture:  "We  Weren’t  Supposed  to  Feed  Them:  The  Story 
of  German  and  Italian  POWS  in  Montana”  -  noon. 
Western  Heritage  Center,  406-256-6809 
February  22 

Readers’  Theater  -  7  p.m..  Flatiron  Gallery,  Yellowstone 
Writer’s  Collective,  406-657-2948 
February  24 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m.,  Cisel  Hall,  MSU- 
Billings,  406-652-2660 
February  29,  March  1 

Art  Auction  40  -  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 

406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

January  10 

Lecture:  “Embracing  the  Past:  The  Architectural  Legacy 
of  Willson”  -  7  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall. 
406-994-3562 
January  11 

Barrage  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Theater,  406-587-0245 
January  12 

Philip  Aaberg,  Sounds  of  Hope  Benefit  Concert  -  7  p.m. 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Hopa  Mountain406-586-2455 
Bar  J  Wranglers  -  7  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium, 
406-388-3213 
January  17-19,  24-26 

One  Act  Play  Festival  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
January  18 

Bozeman  Film  Festival  Fundraising  Dinner  and 
Film  -  5  p.m.,  Emerson  Center  Crawford  Theater, 
406-585-8881 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Adams  Foundation  Piano  Recital 
Series  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-3562 
January  19 

Kut  -  7  p.m.,  Hager  Auditorium.  Museum  of  the  Rockies. 
406-587-0125 
January  24 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof'  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union 
Theatre,  Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-243-6809 
January  25-27  r 

Wintergreen  Dance  Weekend  -  Emerson  Center  for  Arts 
and  Culture,  406-586-0321 
January  30 

Blue  Man  Group:  How  to  Be  a  Megastar  Tour  2.0 

-  7:30  p.m..  Brick  Breeden  Fieldhouse,  800-808-5940 
February  1-3 

Antique  Fair  -  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds,  Historic 
Preservation  Board  of  Gallatin  County.  406-586-0499 
February  1-2,  8-9,  15-16 

“The  Typographer’s  Dream"  -  8  p.m..  Equinox  Theatre, 
406-587-0737 
February  2-3 

Bozeman  Symphony:  It’s  a  Classic!  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
February  9 

Bozeman  Symphony:  Space:  The  Final  Frontier 

-  10:30  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium. 
406-585-9774 

Museum  Masquerade  Ball  -  6  p.m.,  Museum  of  the 
Rockies,  406-994-7460 


February  10 

Broadway  in  Bozeman:  “Gypsy”  -  7  p.m..  Brick 
Breeden  Fieldhouse,  406-994-2287 

International  Guitar  Night  -  7:30  p.m.,  Emerson 
Theater,  406-586-3426 
February  15 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  7  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  406-587-7198 
February  15-17 

Wild  West  Winterfest  -  Gallatin  County  Fairgrounds, 
406-582-3270 
February  16 

Sweet  Tooth  Ball  -  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center, 
406-587-0681 
February  27 

Sierra  Leone  Refugee  All  Stars  with  The  Duhks  - 
Emerson  Cultural  Center,  406-570-7 1 9 1 

Butte 

January  26 

Jason  Aldean  -  8  p.m.,  Butte  Civic  Center, 

406-782-2101 
February  1 

“Peter  Pan"  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
406-723-3602 
February  9 

Lunar  New  Year  Parade  -  Uptown,  406-723-323 1 
February  14 

Vienna  Boys’  Choir  -  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-5590 
February  15 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre. 
Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
February  22 

Butte  Community  Concert:  Scarborough  Trio  -  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 
February  29,  March  1-2,  5-9 

“The  Sound  of  Music”  -  7  p.m..  Orphan  Girl  Theatre, 
406-723-2300 

Charlo 

January  17 

Black  Tie  Benefit  Dinner  -  5:30  p.m.,  Ninepipes  Lodge, 
406-246-7777 
February  9 

Ninepipe  Arts  Group  Valentine  Fundraiser  -  7  p.m., 
Leon  Hall,  406-644-23 11 

Dillon 

January  22 

Eric  Bibb  -  7:30  p.m..  Beier  Auditorium,  UMW, 
406-683-7772 
January  24 

Dances  with  Words:  M.L.  Smoker  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Cup, 
UMW  Swysgood  Technology  Center.  406-683-7201 
February  21 

Dances  with  Words:  Judy  Blunt  -  7:30  p.m..  The  Cup, 
UMW  Swysgood  Technology  Center,  406-683-7201 
February  28 

Pine  Leaf  Boys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Beier  Auditorium,  UMW, 
406-683-7772 

Drummond 

February  20 

Lecture:  “Montana  East  of  the  Mountains”  -  7  p.m.. 
Library,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Fort  Benton 

January  2 

Men  of  Worth  -  7  p.m..  Elementary  School  Auditorium, 
Chouteau  County  Performing  Arts,  406-622-5677 
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Deadline  for  the  March/April  2008 
Arts  Calendar  is  January  25,  2008 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr„  Charlo,  MT 59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Glasgow 

February  2 

Performing  Artists’  Showcase  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  Montana  Performing  Arts 
Consortium,  406-585-9551 
February  7 

Growling  Old  Men  -  7  p.m.,  High  School,  Northeastern 
Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series.  406-228-9208 


Barrage,  a  high-octane  fiddle-fest  featuring  an  international,  multi-talented  cast  performing 
an  eclectic  mix  of  music,  song  and  dance,  visits  Billings,  Bozeman,  Great  Falls,  Helena  and 
Whitefish. 


Great  Falls 

January  4,  February’  1 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  6-9  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-761-7156 
January  6 

Victorian  High  Tea  -  3:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787 
January  9 

Barrage  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  406-455-8514 
January  10,  24,  February  7,21 

Continuing  Education  Series  -  2-3:30  p.m.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  10,  February  14 

Poetry  and  Prose  -  7  p.m.,  Hastings  Books  Hardback 
Cafe,  406-771-4374 
January  10,  17,  24,  31 

Winter  Film  Festival  -  4  and  7  p.m..  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
January  18 

Night  at  the  Mint  -  5:30-10:30  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell 
Museum,  406-727-8787 
January’  19 

Chocolate  Noir  -  7-1 1  p.m..  Children’s  Museum  of 
Montana,  406-452-666 1 
January  20 

Chinook  Winds:  Dance  Around  the  World  -  2  p.m.. 

First  Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 
January  22 

Chinook  Winds:  Dance  Around  the  World  -  7:30  p.m., 
C.M.  Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
January  24,  31,  February  7,  14 

Armchair  Travel  Series  -  7  p.m..  Great  Falls  Public 
Library,  406-453-0349 
January  25 

Fly  Fishing  Film  Festival  -  7  p.m..  University  of  Great 
Falls  Theater,  406-453-1613 

Margarita  Meltdown  -  5:30  p.m.-midnight.  Four  Seasons 
Arena,  Expo  Park,  Eagle  Mount,  406-454-1449 
January  26 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  Invitation  to  the  Dance 
-  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-453-4102 

January  26,  February  2,  9,  16,  23 

Winter  Warmups  -  10  a.m.-noon,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  1 

Boys  and  Girls  Club's  Mardi  Gras  -  6  p.m.,  Mansfield 
Convention  Center,  406-761-1900 
February  2 

Art  Auction  and  Benefit  Dinner  -  Meadow  Lark 
Country  Club,  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
406-727-8255 
February  4 

Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association:  “Cat 
On  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-453-9854 
February  5 

Lecture:  “The  Nez  Perce  Flight  to  the  Bear  Paw 
Battlefield’’  -  7  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787 
February  7,  14 

Winter  Film  Festival  -  4  and  7  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  9 

Kids  Sing  Broadway  -  4-7  p.m..  Bethel  Lutheran 
Church,  Great  Falls  Young  People’s  Choir, 
406-590-1019 


February  15 

Great  Falls  Community  Concert  Association:  Vienna 
Boys’  Choir  -  7:30  p.m.,  Mansfield  Theater, 
406-453-9854 
February  16 

Reading:  Frank  X.  Walker  -  7-9  p.m.,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretive  Center,  406-727-8733 
February  24 

Casdcade  Quartet:  Prelude  to  Spring  -  2  p.m..  First 
Congregational/Christ  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-453-4102 

Proclamation  Ceremony  -  2  p.m.,  C.M.  Russell  Museum, 
406-727-8787 
February  26 

Casdcade  Quartet:  Prelude  to  Spring  -  7:30  p.m.,  C.M. 
Russell  Museum,  406-453-4102 
February  29 

Made  in  Montana  Marketplace  -  Mansfield  Convention 
Center,  406-455-8510 

Hamilton 

January  6 

“Deerhide  to  Buckskin”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County 
Museum,  406-363-3338 
January  18 

David  Gonzalez:  “The  Frog  Bride"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 
February  9 

International  Guitar  Night  -  8  p.m..  Hamilton  Performing 
Arts  Center,  406-375-6074 
February  13-14 

Hamilton  Players:  ‘Talley’s  Folly”  -  6:30  p.m..  The 
Exchange,  406-375-9050 
February  15-17,  21-24,  28-29,  March  1-2 

“South  Pacific”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
February  29 

Imani  Winds  -  8  p.m.,  Hamilton  Performing  Arts  Center, 
406-375-6074 

Havre 

January  22 

Men  of  Worth  -  7:30  p.m.  High  School  Auditorium, 
Northern  Showcase,  406-265-7352 
February  6-9,  13-16 

“How  I  Learned  to  Drive"  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem 

Theatre,  406-265-8183 
February  28 
Saxophobia  -  7  p.m.. 
High  School 
Auditorium,  Hi-Line 
Concert  Association. 
406-265-4455 

Helena 

January  10 
Lecture:  George 
Oberst  -  6:30  p.m., 
Montana  Historical 
Society  Auditorium, 
406-444-4711 
January  11-12,  17-20, 
24-26 

“I  Hate  Hamlet" 

-  Grandstreet  Theatre. 
406-442-4270 
January  12-13 
Cabin  Fever  Antiques 
Show  and  Sale  -  Civic 
Center  Ballroom, 
406-442-5595 
January  12 
Barrage  -  7:30  p.m., 
Helena  Civic  Center, 
Live!  at  the  Civic, 
406-227-6588 
January  16 

Second  City  -  7:30  p.m., 
Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 


January  24 

Ian  Tyson  -  7:30  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
January  25 

Micro  Brew  Review  and  Cool  Dog  Ball  -  6  p.m.- 
midnight,  Helena  Civic  Center,  406-447-1535 
January  26 

Helena  Symphony:  Northern  Lights  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic 
Center.  406-442-1860 
January  27 

Eric  Bibb  -  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
February  1 

Scott/Powell  Performance  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 
February  2 

Musikanten  Montana  Wine  Tasting  -  5-7  p.m.. 
Sommeliers,  406-933-5246 

“Salute  to  Florence  ...  An  Italian  Experience  at  Paint 
the  Town  Pink  2008"  -  5  p.m.-midnight.  Civic 
Center,  Florence  Crittenton  Home,  406-442-6950 
February  3 

“Peter  Pan”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Civic  Center,  Live!  at 
the  Civic,  406-227-6588 
February’  6 

Clarissa  Sligh  Artist  Talk  -  6:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum 
of  Art,  406-442-6400 
February  8 

Hearts  and  Humans  Fundraiser  -  7-8:30  p.m..  Cathedral 
of  St.  Helena  Social  Center,  406-457-8952 

Jazz  and  Just  Desserts  -  6:30  p.m.,  St.  Paul’s  Methodist 
Church,  Montana  Shares,  406-442-22 1 8 
February  9 

Chocolate  and  Valentine  Fair  -  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Helena 
Civic  Center  Ballroom,  406-442-4000 
February  12 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-443-0287 
February  14 

Quartango  -  7:30  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center. 
406-443-0287 
February  20 

Lecture:  “A  Proud  Tradition:  Artists  and  Social 
Content”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
February  21 

Lecture:  Jennifer  Bottomly-O’ looney,  “Artist  Olaf 
C.  Seltzer"  -  6:30  p.m.,  Montana  Historical  Society 
Auditorium,  406-444-4711 
February  22 

Kay  McKenna  Classic  Rock  ’n  Roll  Dance  -  9  p.m.. 
Civic  Center,  406-431-6900 

The  Hampton  Rock  Suing  Quartet  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma 
Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
February  24-25 

Helena  Symphony:  Winter  Stillness  -  Cathedral  of  St. 
Helena,  406-442-1860 
February  29 

The  Pine  Leaf  Boys  -  7:30  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Hobson 

January  20 

Men  of  Worth  -  4  p.m..  School  Multipurpose  Room, 
Judith  Arts  Society,  406-453-5531 

Kalispell 

January  13,  February  14 

Flathead  Valley  Jazz  Society  Party  -  4-7  p.m..  Eagles 
Club.  Flathead  Valley  Jazz  Society,  406-755-6088 
January  18-20,  25-27 

'  “Hedwig  and  the  Angry  Inch"  -  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College  Theatre,  406-756-3906 
January  25-27 

Glacier  Symphony:  “West  Side  Story”  -  Flathead  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-257-3241 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


Men  of  Worth,  Scotsman  Donnie  Macdonald  and  Irishman  James 
Keigher,  combine  traditional  and  contemporary  styles  on  a  varied 
selection  of  instruments.  They  perform  in  Billings,  Fort  Benton,  Havre, 
Hobson  and  Ronan. 
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rts  Calendar ;  January /February 


New  sound 
system 
debuts 
atUMW 

A  cutting-edge, 
state-of-the  art 
sound  system  re¬ 
cently  debuted  at 
Beier  Auditorium 
on  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montana 
Western  campus 
in  Dillon. 

The  system 
is  the  result  of 
generous  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Emeritus 
Professor  Jane 

Helm  Wiaddock, 
the  Southwest 
Montana  Arts 
Council  and  the 
Montana  Western 
Student  Senate. 

MarkTronrud, 
the  sound 
system's  de¬ 
signer  from 
Billings,  worked 
with  Montana 
Western's  Larry 
Brazill  and  Bill 
Dwyer  to  create  a 
system  that  would 
meet  performance 
requirements  of 
a  wide  range  of 
productions,  from 
concerts  to  plays 
and  lectures. 

Tronrud  said  the 
versatile  system 
cost  an  estimated 
$35,000  and 
features  the  latest 
Yamaha  equip¬ 
ment  and  JBL 
speakers.  The 
equipment  will,  al¬ 
low  the  university 
and  community  to 
schedule  events 
that  rival  those  at 
venues  in  larger 
Montana  cities. 


Lakeside 

February  8-9,  11,  15-17 

"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You”  -  Little  Yak  Theatre, 
Joram  Theatre  Company,  406-270-1668 


Lewistown 

January  23 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof’  -  7  p.m.,  Fergus  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  Montana  Repertory  Theatre, 
406-535-5488 
February  9 

Jeni  Fleming  Acoustic  Trio  -  7:30  p.m..  Performing 
Arts  Center  at  Fergus  High  School.  Central 
Montana  Performing  Art  Series,  406-535-9503 
February  29 

Saxophobia  -  7:30  p.m..  Performing  Arts  Center  at 
Fergus  High  School,  Central  Montana  Performing 
Art  Series,  406-535-9503 

Lolo 

February  7 

Lecture:  "An  Unfinished  Life:  The  Last  Day  in  the 
Life  of  Meriwether  Lewis”  -  7  p.m..  Community 
Center,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Malta 

February  5 

Growling  Old  Men  -  7  p.m..  High  School, 
Northeastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series, 
406-228-9208 

Miles  City 

January  29 

Lecture:  “Montana's  Historic  Poets”  -  7  p.m..  Public 
Library,  Speakers  Bureau,  406-243-6022 

Missoula 

January  4,  February  1 

First  Friday  Gailery  Night  -  5-8  p.m.,  downtown, 
406-543-4238 
January'  8 

Lecture:  “Making  Friends  with  Your  Digital  Camera” 

-  7-9  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography. 
406-543-0171 

January  17 

Artini  Auction  -  5:30-9  p.m.,  Missoula  Art  Museum, 
406-728-0447 
January  18-20,  23-27 

“A  Funny  Thing  Happened  on  the  Way  to  the 
Forum”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-PLAY 
January  19 

Brad  Paisley  -  7:30  p.m..  Adams  Center, 

406-243-4261 
January  22 

Sound  Tribe  Sector  9-8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2521,  ext.  2 
January  25 

Missoula  Symphony:  Family  Concert  -  7  p.m.. 

University  Theatre,  406-721-3194 
Lecture:  “Slaves  No  More:  Two  Recently  Discovered 
Slave  Narratives  and  the  Story  of  Emancipation" 

-  8  p.m..  University  Center  Ballroom,  406-243-4594 


Blue  Man  Group:  How  to  Be  a  Megastar  Tour  2.0,  a  clever  interactive  show  which  cel¬ 
ebrates,  skewers  and  otherwise  deconstructs  rock  stardom,  visits  Missoula  Jan.  29  and 
Bozeman  Jan.  30. 


Headwaters  Dance  Company  presents  new  works,  including 
“Montana  Suite  Part  ill:  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front”  by  New 
York  choreographer  Lar  Lubovitch,  in  Missoula  Jan.  31 -Feb.  2. 


January  26 

Faculty  Recital:  Christopher  Hahn  with  Karen  Beres 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
January  29 

Blue  Man  Group:  How  to  Be  a  Megastar  Tour  2.0 

-  7:30  p.m.,  Adams  Center,  406-243-4051 
January  29-February  2,  February  5-9 

“Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof'  -  UM  Montana  Theatre, 

Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  406-243-448 1 
January  30 

Alexander  Hamilton  Exhibition  Concert  with  Nancy 
Cooper  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital  Hall, 
406-243-6880 
January  3 1  -February  2 

Headwaters  Dance  Company  Concert  -  MCT  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  406-728-1 131 
February  2 

Benefit  Art  Auction  -  5  p.m.,  Hilton  Garden  Inn,  Missoula 
Art  Museum,  406-728-0447 
February  7 

Lecture:  “A  Visit  with  Alexander  Hamilton”  -  7  p.m., 
Missoula  Public  Library  Meeting  Room,  406-243-6022 
Robbie  Fulks  -  9  p.m.,  Sean  Kelly’s,  406-542-1471 
February  7-10 

UM  Opera  Theater  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  406-728-PLAY 
February  9 

Mardi  Paws  -  7  p.m..  Holiday  Inn  at  the  Park.  AniMeals, 
406-721-4710 
February  10 

String  Orchestra  of  the  Rockies:  “Music  from  the  Time 
of  Alexander  Hamilton”  -  7:30  p.m..  UM  Music  Recital 
Hall,  406-728-8203 
February  12 

Lecture:  “Landscape  Photography”  -  7-9  p.m..  Rocky 
Mountain  School  of  Photography,  406-543-0171 
February  12-16 

“Stones  in  His  Pockets"  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre, 

Montana  Rep  Missoula,  406-243-6809 
February  14-20 

Big  Sky  Documentary  Film 
Festival  -  Wilma  Theatre. 
406-541-3456 
February  16-17 
Missoula  Symphony:  Young 
Artist  Competition  Winner 

-  University  Theatre. 
406-721-3194 

February  19 

Faculty  Recital:  Steven  Hesla 

-  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music 
Recital  Hall.  406-243-6880 

February  22 

CoMotion  Dance  Project 

-  7  p.m.,  UM  Montana 
Theatre.  PARTV  Center. 
406-243-2870 

World  Rhythms  Concert 

-  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-4993 

Feburary  26 
Sierra  Leone  Refugee 
All  Stars  with  The 
Duhks  -  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-570-7191 
February  26-29, 

March  1,4-8 
“Stop  Kiss”  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Masquer  Theater, 
406-243-4481 


Red  Lodge 

January  27 

“Islam  and  the  West:  The  Historical  Roots  of  Conflict” 

-  7  p.m..  Community  Church,  Speakers  Bureau, 
406-243-6022 
February  9 

"Christo,  Countryscapes  and  Chocolates:  It’s  a  Wrap" 
Fundraiser  -  Depot  Gallery,  406-446- 1 370 

Ronan 

January  23 

Men  of  Worth  -  7:30  p.m..  High  School,  800-823-4386 

Seeley  Lake 

January  27 

CanAm  Piano  Duo  -  3  p.m.,  Seeley  Swan  High  School, 
406-251-6966 
February'  10 

Wine  and  Chocolate  Scholarship  Art  Auction  -  1-4  p.m., 
home  of  Marcy  Zietz  and  Pat  Christianson,  Alpine 
Artisans,  406-793-5706 

Sidney 

February  8 

Celebrating  Chocolate  -  7-9  p.m.,  MonDak  Heritage 
Center,  406-433-3500 
February  10 

Growling  Old  Men  -  3  p.m..  Middle  School,  North¬ 
eastern  Arts  Network  Big  Sky  Series,  406-228-9208 

Stevensville 

February  22-23,  29,  March  1-2,  7-9 

“Honky  Tonk  Laundry”  -  8  p.m.,  Stevensville  Playhouse 
(former  Chantilly  Theatre),  406-777-2722 

Townsend 

February  16-17 

Murder  Mystery  Weekend  -  downtown,  406-266-4101 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

February  27 

Paul  Taylor  -  7  p.m.,  Roy  Swan  Elementary  Gym, 
Meagher  County  Arts  Council,  406-547-2150 

Whitefish 

January  13 

Barrage  -  7:30  p.m..  Middle  School  Auditorium, 
406-862-5371  . 

January  17 

Cinema  Classic  Film  Series:  “City  Lights”  -  7  p.m., 
Stumptown  Art  Studio,  406-862-5929 
January  25 

Eric  Bibb  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 

Jimmy  Buffett  Bash  -  7-10  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art  Studio, 
406-862-5929 
January  27-28 

Black  Curtain  Reader’s  Theatre:  “Tuesdays  with 
Morrie”  -  7:30  p.m.,  O'Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
January  31 

Whitefish  ArtWalk  Reception  -  6-9  p.m.,  Stumptown  Art 
Studio,  406-862-5929 
February  15-17,  22-24 

‘The  Glass  Menagerie”  -  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
February  23 

Winter  Wine  Festival  -  6-9  p.m..  Lodge  at  Whitefish 
Lake,  406-862-2900 
February  29 

Bearfoot  Bluegrass  -  7:30  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 


Kalispell  (continued) 

January  27 

Lecture:  "Backbone  of  the  World:  Longtime  Home 
of  the  Blackfeet”  -  2:30  p.m..  Museum  at  Central 
School,  406-756-8381 
February  23-24 

Glacier  Symphony:  “Scheherazade"  and  the  Music 
of  Love  -  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 
February  24 

Lecture:  “Trans-Boundary  Impacts  of  Energy 
Development  in  the  B.C.  Flathead”  -  2:30  p.m.. 
Museum  at  Central  School,  406-756-8381 
February  25 

Trio  Excelsior!  -  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
Flathead  Valley  Concerts,  406-257-2073 
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Arlee 

Hangin’Arf  Gallery:  “Fall  Silks”  by  Adrienne 
Fershee,  through  January;  406-726-5005 

Big  Sky 

Gallatin  River  Gallery:  Diana  Tremaine, 

Feb.  15-March  30,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

Feb.  15;  406-995-2909 

Big  Timber 

Hodges  Fine  Art  Gallery:  A1  Monson  and 
Suz  Marshak,  “The  West  in  Wood,”  through 
February;  406-932-6834 

Billings 

Toucan  Gallery:  Island  International  Artists, 
January  and  February,  reception  5-9  p.m. 

Feb.  1:406-252-0122 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Hope  in  Hard 
Times:  New  Deal  Photographs  of  Montana, 
1936-1942,"  Jan.  17-March  8,  reception 
5:30-7  p.m.  Jan.  17;  "Bricks  and  Boards: 
Young  Photographers  in  Downtown  Billings,’ 
through  Jan.  12;  and  “We’re  Making 
History:  Billings’s  First  125  Years,”  through 
September;  406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “Renewal: 
Printmakers  from  the  New  Northern 
Ireland,"  through  Jan.  6;  “The  Human  Touch: 
Selections  from  the  RBC  Dain  Rauscher 
Art  Collection,”  through  Jan.  6;  “American 
Masters:  Recent  loans  from  the  William  II 
Koch  Collection,”  through  Feburary;  “Henry 
Meloy,  the  Portraits”  and  “Journey  Into 
Abstraction,”  through  Feb.  1 ;  Art  Auction 
40,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  25; 

“Mostly  Plains:  Arresting  Native  American 
Art  and  Works  by  Charles  M.  Russell  from 
the  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Collection,” 

Feb.  15-May  18;  “Molded  by  Genius: 

Auguste  Rodin”  and  “A  Western  Icon:  The 
Stories  and  Illustrations  of  Will  James,” 
ongoing;  406-256-6804 

Boulder 

Boulder  Hot 
Springs: 

Linda  Naylor, 

Jan.  10- 
March  10, 
reception 
noon-2  p.m. 

Jan.  20; 

406-225-4339 

Bozeman 

Emerson  Cultural 
Center:  “Ring  of 
Fire:  Wood  Fired 
Ceramics,”  through 
Jan.  25;  Emerson 
Artists  Juried 
Exhibit,  through 
Jan.  25;  and 
“Collaborations: 

Caleb  Taylor  and 
Heather  Bentz,” 
through  Feb.  1 ; 

Greg  Siple, 

“Bicycle  Eclectic,”  Feb.  15-April  1; 

“HJ  Mooj:  Lithography,” 
Feb.  15-April  1;  Juried  Montana  State 
University  Student  Exhibit,  Feb.  19-April  11; 
406-587-9797 

Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery:  Harold 
Schlotzhauer,  Jan.  14-Feb.  8,  reception 
5  p.m.  Jan.  21;  MSU  Grad  Group  Exhibition, 
Feb.  18-March  7,  reception  5  p.m.  Feb.  18; 
406-994-2562 

Museum  of  the  Rockies:  David  F.  Barry,  “Little 
Shadow  Catcher,”  Jan.  19-April  6;  “Ansel 
Adams:  The  Man  Who  Captured  the  Earth’s 
Beauty,”  through  Jan.  6;  and  “Masters  of 
the  Night:  The  True  Story  of  Bats,”  through 
Jan.  27;  406-994-2251 

Zoot  Enterprises  Gallery:  Chris  Terfloth, 
through  January;  406-586-5050 


Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  Hands  of 
Harvest  Showcase,  Feb.  4-29,  reception 
1-3  p.m.  Feb.  10;  406-759-5652 

Colstrip 

Schoolhouse  History  and  Art  Center: 

Gone  to  Pieces  Quilt  Club  Show, 

Feb.  1-29,  reception  1-4  p.m.  Feb.  24; 
406-748-4822 

Dillon 

UM  Western  Art  Gallery:  Art  Faculty 
Exhibit,  Jan.  22-  Feb.  15,  reception 
6:30-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  22;  Sara  Mast 
and  Terry  Karson,  Feb.  25-April  8; 
406-683-7232 

Glendive 

Dawson  Community  College  Art 
Gallery:  Nadean  Tennant  Brown, 

“Elements  of  Eastern  Montana.” 
through  Feb.  8;  Doug  Pfliger, 

“Similarity  Series,”  Feb.  11 -April  4; 
406-377-3396 

Great  Falls 

A.  Hooker’s  Gallery:  David  Powers,  through 
January;  406-761  -7 1 56 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  Currier  and  Ives  Prints, 
through  Jan.  13;  “Bob  Scriver:  Montana 
Renaissance  Man,"  through  February;  and 
Gary  Schildt,  “Okan:  Blackfeet  Sundance 
Paintings,”  through  January;  Works  by 
three  generations  of  Seltzers:  O.C.,  his  son 
Walter  and  grandson  W.  Steve,  ongoing; 
406-727-8787 

Gallery  16:  “You  Can  Go  Home  Again,” 

Jan.  7-Feb.  28,  reception  6-9  p.m.  Jan.  1 1 ; 
406-453-6103 

Great  Falls  Public  Library:  Library  Staff 
Exhibit,  month  of  January;  Georgia  Miller, 
month  of  February;  406-453-0349 


Lewis  and  Clark  Interpretive  Center: 

“Two  Missions,  One  Passion,”  ongoing; 
406-727-8733 

Lodestone  Gallery  and  Design:  “From  Past 
to  Present:  Mentors,”  through  Jan.  10; 
406-761-0288 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  Art 

Auction  Preview,  Jan.  8-29,  reception  5:30- 
7:30  p.m.  Jan.  1 1  with  the  benefit  auction 
Feb.  2  at  Meadow  Lark  Country  Club; 
“Nancy  MacDonald:  Connected,” 

Jan.  18-March  29,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m., 
Jan.  18;  “Rudy  Autio:  The  River  Is  Wide,” 
Jan.  11 -March  1,  with  a  tribute  7  p.m. 

Feb.  8;  Valentine  Invitational  Exhibit  and 
Sale,  Jan.  15-Feb.  12;  Eloise  Nyman,  “Full 
Circle,”  through  January;  “Historic  Montana 
Highway  Bridges,”  through  Feb.  2;  Steven 


“A  Memory”  by  David  Powers  is  on  display 
through  January  at  A.  Hookers  Gallery  in  Great 
Falls. 

Young  Lee,  “Culture  Theory”  and  Lea 
Zoltowski,  “Quench,”  Feb.  8-May  17, 
reception  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Feb.  8;  ‘The 
Divine  Image:  Concrete  Sculptures  by  Dr. 
Charles  Smith,”  Feb.  8-March  29;  “Suzy 
Holt:  Burnt  Gulch  Revelations,”  Feb.  15- 
March  29,  reception,  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Feb.  15;  Jean  Price,  “Three  Thousand  and 
Counting”  and  “Lee  Steen;  A  Montana 
Original,”  ongoing;  406-727-8255 
j  Parking  Garage  at  315  First  Ave.  South: 
Urban  Art  Project  Winter  Exhibit,  Feb.  5 
through  May,  reception  5-7  p.m.  Feb.  25; 
406-452-9315 

UGF  Library  Exhibit  Space:  Royce  Fulp 
Senior  Thesis  Exhibit,  through  Feb.  29; 
406-791-5375 

University  of  Great  Falls  Library:  Royce 
Fulp  Senior  Thesis  Exhibit,  Jan.  25- 
Feb.  29,  reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  25; 
406-791-5375 

Hamilton 

Frame  Shop  and  Gallery:  Joseph  Bell, 
through  Jan.  28;  406-363-6684 
Ravalli  County  Museum:  “The  Artist  and 
the  Wolves  -  Perceptions/Depiction: 

Real  and  Imagined,”  through  Feb.  29; 
406-363-3338 

Havre 

|  Havre-Hill  County  Library:  Pairings  of 
Art  and  Poetry,  through  Jan.  12,  reception 
noon-5  p.m.  Jan.  12;  406-265-2123 

Helena 

Carroll  Art  Gallery,  St  Charles  Hall: 

“Students  Speaking  Volumes: 
Transforming  Hate  Art  Exhibit,”  January 
and  February;  406-447-4302 
Holter  Museum  of  Art:  “Speaking  Volumes: 
Transforming  Hate,”  Jan.  25-April  15, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  Jan.  25;  “George 
Longfish:  A  Retrospective,”  Jan.  25- 
April  15;  “Out  of  the  Vault,"  Jan.  25- 
Feb.  24;  406-442-6400 
Montana’s  Museum  at  the  Montana 
Historical  Society:  Craney  Collection  of 
Montana  Art,  through  June;  “On  Track: 
The  Railroad  Photographs  of  Warren 
McGee,”  through  May;  “Neither  Empty 
Nor  Unknown:  Montana  at  the  Time  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,"  ongoing;  406-444-2694 
Myrna  Loy  Center:  Handcolored 
Photographs  by  Paul  Pacini,  month  of 
January,  reception  5:30-8  p.m.  Jan.  4; 
406-443-0287 

Upper  Missouri  Artists  Gallery: 

“Awesome  Abstracts,”  through  January; 
406-457-8240 

Continued  on  next  page 


The  exhibit  “Collaborations:  Caleb  Taylor  and  Heather  Bentz”  is  on  dis¬ 
play  until  Feb.  1  at  the  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman. 


Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum:  Local  Quilt  Exhibit, 
Jan.  2-Feb.  15;  Auction  Preview,  Feb.  16- 
March  7:  406-563-2422 


Butte 

Uptown  Cafe:  Lisa  Wareham,  through 
Jan.  5;  406-723-4735 
Venus  Gallery:  Lauretta  Bonfiglio, 
through  Jan.  11;  406-49 1  -4476 
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YAM  sets 
date  for  Art 
Auction  40 

The  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Art 
Museum's  Art 
Auction  40  opens 
with  a  reception, 
5:30-7:30  p.m. 

Jan.  25,  and 
culminates  in  the 
two-day  auction, 
Feb.  29  and 
March  1  at  the 
museum,  401 
N.  27th  St.  in 
Billings.  The 
museum’s  largest 
fundraiser  helps 
support  MAM’s 
many  activities 
and  exhibitions. 

Art  Auction 
40  is  a  two-day 
event,  beginning 
with  a  silent  auc¬ 
tion  and  beer  tast¬ 
ing  5:30-10  p.m. 
Feb.  24.  Priced  at 
$20  per  person, 
the  evening 
showcases  more 
than  80  silent 
auction  works 
(generally  less 
costly  than  those 
offered  in  the  live 
auction),  along 
with  microbrews, 
gourmet  sodas 
and  a  hearty  hors 
d’oeuvres  buffet. 
Advance  bid¬ 
ding  is  available 
on  silent  auction 
pieces,  as  well 
as  a  “Buy  It  Now” 
option. 

The  live  auc¬ 
tion,  5:30-11  p.m. 
March  1 ,  features 
a  dinner  and 
dessert  buffet, 
quick  draw  and 
bidding  on  an 
eclectic  selection 
of  works  by  55  of 
the  region’s  most 
prominent  artists. 
Admission  to  Sat¬ 
urday’s  event  is 
$135  and  includes 
free  admission 
to  Friday’s  event; 
absentee  bidding 
and  phone  bid¬ 
ding  are  available. 

For  information, 
call  406-256-6804 
or  visit  www. 
artmuseum.org. 
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MAM  plans 
36th  annual 
art  auction 

The  Missoula 
Art  Museum’s 
36th  annual  Ben¬ 
efit  Art  Auction  is 
5  p.m.  Feb.  2  at 
the  Hilton  Garden 
Inn  Conference 
Center,  3720 
North  Reserve 
Street. 

This  lively  fund¬ 
raiser  sustains 
MAM's  operating 
budget,  which  al¬ 
lows  the  museum 
to  present  more 
than  25  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  quality 
programming  to 
over  40,000  visi¬ 
tors  annually. 

The  gala  begins 
with  cocktails, 
silent  auction  bid¬ 
ding  and  live  mu¬ 
sic  in  the  rotunda, 
followed  by  dinner 
and  the  live  auc¬ 
tion  with  master  of 
ceremonies  Jerry 
Toner. 

Works  by  young 
emerging  artists 
and  nationally 
recognized  artists 
are  on  display 
during  the  Benefit 
Art  Auction  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Jan.  11-21  at 
the  museum,  with 
an  Artini  Auction 
slated  for  Jan.  17. 

Call  406-728- 
0447  or  visit 
www.missoulaart 
museum.org. 


Kalispell 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  Nancy  Dunlop 
Cawdrey,  “American  Silk  Road”  and  “The 
Caravan  Project:  Alone  Together,”  Jan.  10- 
March  8,  reception  5-7:30  p.m.  Jan.  10; 
“Crown  of  the  Continent:  Glacier  National 
Park  Permanent  Exhibition,”  ongoing;  406- 
755-5268 

Museum  at  Central  School:  “Rural  Routes: 
Faces  and  Voices  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Flathead  Valley,”  ongoing;  406-756-8381 
Northwest  Healthcare  Healing  Arts  Galleries, 
Kalispell  Regional  Medical  Center:  “Small 
Jewels,”  through  Jan.  28;  “Land  Escapes,” 
Feb.  4-May  26;  406-257-4217 
Sassafras  Artists  and  Craftsmen  Co-op: 

Krista  and  Kristi  Willits  and  Penelope 
Bennet,  through  January;  Artists  with  Hearts, 
month  of  Feburary; 

406-752-2433 


Lewistown 
Lewistown  Art  Center: 

Jane  Stanfel,  “Ghost 
Ranches  of  Montana.” 
Jan.  2-26,  reception 
4-7  p.m.  Jan.  11;  “Pastels 
by  Janet  Sullivan,” 

Jan.  29-Feb.  23; 
406-535-8278 

Livingston 

Livingston  Center  for  Art 
and  Culture:  “Have  a 
Heart,”  Jan.  22-Feb.  16; 
406-222-5222 


Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  and 

Heritage  Center:  Southeastern  Montana 
Juried  Exhibit,  Jan.  27-March  16,  reception 

1-4  p.m.  Jan.  27;  406-234-0635 


Missoula 

Dana  Gallery:  Collectors’  Resale  Exhibition, 
through  January,  reception  Jan.  25; 
406-721-3154 

Gallery  Saintonge:  Neil  Chaput  de  Saintonge, 
“The  Ebb  of  Rural  Education,”  and  Forest 
Chaput  de  Saintonge,  “New  Zealand 
Landscapes,"  through  Jan.  11;  406-543-0171 

Missoula  Art  Museum:  Benefit  Art  Auction 
Exhibition,  Jan.  11-31,  reception  5-8  prm. 

Jan.  1 1,  Artini  Auction,  5:30-9  p.m.  Jan.  17, 
and  Gala  Auction,  5  p.m.  Feb.  2  at  the 
Hilton  Garden  Inn;  “George  Gogas:  New 
Paintings,”  through  Feb.  9,  “Deep  Play: 
Joyful  Revelry  and  Subversive  Whimsy  in 
the  MAM  Collections,”  through  March  22; 
and  “Elizabeth  Dove:  Birthweight,”  through 
Jan.  5;  Holly  Andres:  Short  Street  Series, 

Feb.  12- 
April  26; 
406-728-0447 
Montana 
Museum 
of  Art  and 
Culture, 
PARTV 
Building, 
UM: 

“Impacted 
Nations,” 

Jan.  15- 
Feb.  26; 
406-243-2019 
Whooping 
Crones 
Gallery: 
Second  Year 
Anniversary 
Reception, 


America  Meredith’s  piece,  "Produce  Water: 
Salt  the  Earth,”  is  on  display  as  part  of  the 
“Impacted  Nations”  exhibit  at  the  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  in  Missoula. 


5-8  pm.  Jan.  4;  “Artists  and  Alphabets  II,” 
Feb.  1 -March  1,  reception  5-8  p.m.  Feb.  1; 
406-721-3042 


Paul  Whiting’s  work  is  on  display  through 
Jan.  19  at  the  Montana  Photographic  Arts 
Gallery  and  Studio  in  Roberts. 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  All  Ardsts  Exhibit,  month 
of  January;  Gene  Rodman,  month  of 
February,  reception  and  gallery  talk 
1-3  p.m.  Feb.  10;  406-446-1370 

Roberts 

Montana  Photographic  Arts  Gallery  and 
Studio:  Paul  Whiting,  through  Jan.  19; 
406-446-0335 

Ronan 

Red  Poppy:  Joan  Renne.  reception  1-4  p.m. 
Jan.  27;  406-676-3010 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  Annual  Quilt 
Show,  Feb.  12-29:406-433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  Whitefish  Art 
Walk  Jan.  31 -Feb.  14,  reception  6-9  p.m. 
Jan.  31;  406-862-5929 


Poets  and  artists  collaborate  in  Havre  exhibit 


By  Bonnie  Williamson 
Havre-Hill  County  Library  Director 

How  many  ways  can  a  story  be  brought 
to  people?  The  Havre  Art  Association 
and  Montana  Country  Poets  and  Pick¬ 
ers  are  bringing  their  stories  to  the  public 
through  pairings  of  their  art  and  poetiy,  on 
display  at  the  Havre-Hill  County  Library 
Dec.  14-Jan.  12,  with  a  closing  reception 
noon-5  p.m. 

Jan.  12, 
featuring 
performances 
by  many  of 
the  artists 
throughout  the 
afternoon. 

This  unique 
event  has  been 
coordinated 
by  the  library 
staff  after  they 
encouraged  a 
collaboradon 
between  the 
artistic  groups 
who  hold  their 
regular  month¬ 
ly  meetings 
in  the  library. 

For  the  first 
annual  display 
of  pairings, 
held  in  2006, 
the  Havre  Art 
Association 
members  in¬ 
vited  the  poets 


to  their  art  show  and  sale  and  members  of  the 
Montana  Country  Poet  and  Pickers  found  works 
that  inspired  them  to  write  poems.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  show,  poets  presented  their  works  to 
artists,  who  then  created  works  inspired  by  the 
poetry. 

Participating  poets  are  Dale  Mai  land.  Steven 
Ray  Hughes,  Fred  Liese,  Arnold  Hokanson. 
Martha  Robbins  and  Rick  Johnston.  Their  art- 


Artlst  Vince  Woodwick  has  paired  this  painting  with  a  poem  titled  “Re¬ 
member”  by  Rick  Johnston  in  a  collaboration  between  artists  and  poets 
on  display  at  the  Havre-Hill  County  Library.  He  also  helped  participating 
members  of  the  Montana  Country  Poets  and  Pickers  print  and  frame  their 
works  for  the  show. 


ist  counterparts  are  Steve  Leitner,  Vicky 
Campbell,  Mary  Nault,  Ginnie  Streeper. 
Penny  Strommen,  Becky  Ross,  Marie 
Toldness,  Kris  Shaw,  Ramona  Lohse, 
Linda  Pollington,  Delores  Ball,  Margaret 
Hayes,  Vince  Woodwick,  Beryl  Arvin  and 
Art  Duff.  Becky  Ross  submitted  works  as 
both  a  poet  and  artist. 

The  following  poem  inspired  a  painting 
by  Art  Duff: 

"Poet  and  the  Painter" 

By  Rick  Johnston  @2007 

The  painter  with  his  brush, 

The  poet  with  his  pen. 

We  can  place  your  mind 
Where  your  body's  never  been. 

We  can  take  your  soul 
To  a  craggy  peak  on  high, 

Or  where  the  morning  sun 
Reaches  for  the  sky. 

We  speak  the  joy  of  loves. 

And  show  of  her  arrival 
Upon  the  wings  of  doves. 

Then  display  the  tears  that  role 
And  tell  of  heartbreak's  heavy  toll. 

The  twinkle  in  a  baby's  eye, 

The  anguish  of  a  father 
When  he  hears  his  child  cry. 

The  complex  beauty  of  a  blossom, 

Or  the  simple  sound 
Of  the  kitchen  broom. 
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Poetry  &  Publishing 


Second  issue  of  Whitefish  Review  on  newsstands 


The  second  issue  of  Whitefish  Review,  a  new 
semi-annual  literary  journal,  was  available  at 
regional  bookstores  Dec.  14.  The  124-page 
softcover  publication  features  established  and 
emerging  authors  and  artists  with  a  leaning 
towards  the  art  and  literature  of  mountain 
culture. 

More  than  100  artists  and  writers  submitted 
fiction,  non-fiction,  poetry,  art  and  photogra¬ 
phy,  and  30  were  selected  by  the  editorial  staff 
for  inclusion  in  the  new  journal  published  by 
Buckshot  Enterprises,  Inc. 

Featured  writers  include  Whitefish  author 
and  National  Geographic  correspondent  Doug¬ 
las  H.  Chadwick,  as  well  as  award-winning 
Colorado  author  Pam  Houston. 

The  second  issue  features  an  additional  28 
artists  and  writers  ranging  from  1 1-  to  65-years 
old  and  residing  in  10  different  states.  Eighteen 
of  the  contributors  are  from  Montana. 

The  journal  weaves  a  diverse  mix  of  narra¬ 
tives,  including  non-fiction  essays,  an  inter¬ 
view,  short  stories,  poems,  paintings,  drawings 
and  photographs.  The  cover  of  the  winter  issue 
features  a  photo  by  Whitefish  photographer 
Heath  Korvola. 


“I’m  happy  to  report  that  our  first  issue  has 
been  sold  in  20  states  and  three  countries. 

With  our  second  issue,  our  total  contributor 
list  has  broadened  to  represent  21  states  and 
we  have  now  published  work  from  writers  and 
artists  from  11-  to  80- years  old,”  said  Brian 
Schott,  editor-in-chief.  “The  submissions 
continue  to  be  remarkable.  We’re  thankful  to 
the  community  of  artists  and  writers  who  are 
helping  us  in  the  effort  to  bring  a  new  literary 
voice  to  the  interior  American  West  and  to  the 
individuals  and  businesses  that  have  spon¬ 
sored  us.” 

Notable  writers  in  the  inaugural  issue  that 
was  released  on  June  15  included  William  Kit- 
tredge  and  Tim  Cahill. 

Mike  Powers  and  Ryan  Friel  serve  as  man¬ 
aging  editors,  Ian  Griffiths  is  the  art  director, 
and  Tom  Mull  is  the  associate  editor.  Lyndsay 
Schott  manages  the  website. 

Copies  of  the  Whitefish  Review  are  available 
for  purchase  at  www.WhitefishReview.com 
as  well  as  in  local  and  regional  bookstores. 
Cost  of  the  second  issue  is  $12.  The  submis¬ 
sion  reading  period  for  the  June  2008  issue  is 
Jan.  1 -March  31. 


whitefish  review 


Art,  Literature,  Photography 


Food  of  Gods  and  Starvelings 

The  Selected  Poems  of  Grace  Stone  Coates 


Food  of  Gods 
and  Starvelings 


The  Selected  Poems  of 

Grace 
|  Stone 
”  Loates 


Edited  by  Lee  Rostad  &.  Rick  Newby 


Surely,  no  one  is  more  familiar  with  the  works 
of  the  20th  century  Montana  writer  Grace  Stone 
Coates  than  Lee  Rostad,  who  reintroduced 
Coates’s  poems  in  the  book  Honey  Wine  and 
Hunger  Root  and  authored  an  award-winning 
biography  Grace  Stone  Coates,  A  Biography  in 
Letters  in  2004. 

The  publication  of  this  new  collection  of 
poems,  Food  of  Gods  and  Starvelings,  marks  an¬ 
other  stride  in  that  long  journey  toward  reviving 
interest  in  this  remarkable  writer’s  work. 

The  book,  jointly  edited  by  Rostad  and  Rick 
Newby,  director  of  the  Drumlummon  Institute, 
includes  all  of  the  poems  previously  published 
in  Mead  and  Mengel-Wurzel  and  Portulacas 
in  the  Wheat  -  both  out  of  print  since  the  early 
1930s.  In  addition,  the  duo  gleaned  more  than  70 
poems  from  literary  magazines  and  the  author’s 
manuscripts. 

Today,  Coates’s  writing  still  seems  sharp,  cur¬ 
rent,  irreverent,  insightful  -  a  window,  above  the 
kitchen  sink,  overlooking  the  life  of  a  somewhat 


reluctant  housewife  in  a  tiny  western  town, 
with  a  world-class  talent  and  intellect. 

In  “Seeking  Ones”  she  could  be  describing 
her  own  path  as  poet:  “The  staid  years  came 
on  her./  She  had  known  joy;  in  payment/  Gave 
over  toys  of  love  . . ./  Forsook  her  beauty’s 
setting,/  Nor  cared  in  any  way/  That  men  or 
women  marked  her  disarray./ 

“Only  her  mind  burned  fiercely./  Her  inner 
eye/  Probed  the  reason  of  things./  Her  one 
word  was  Whyt ...” 

“Her  poetry  is  at  once  as  sweeping  and  as 
precise  as  the  prairie  she  live  on  . . .,”  writes 
Caroline  Patterson,  editor  of  Montana  Women 
Writers:  A  Geography  of  the  Heart.  “Her  voice 
rings  clear,  her  eye  is  sharp  and  her  music  is 
unerring.” 

The  book,  which  sells  for  $15.95,  is  the  first 
to  be  published  by  the  nonprofit  Drumlum¬ 
mon  Institute,  which  also  produces  the  e-zine, 
Drumlummon  Views. 

-  Kristi  Niemeyer 


Montana  Poet  Laureate 


Bitterroot  Car-Body  Riprap  By  Greg  Pape  from  American  Flamingo 


When  we  float  the  Bitterroot  on  the  home  stretch 
I  love  between  Stevensville  bridge 
and  Florence  bridge  we  look  forward  to  these  wrecked 
banks,  this  grave  calm  and  slow  current 
where  big  trout  rise  like  lively  ghosts. 

But  whose  idea  was  this  to  line  the  banks 

of  the  pristine  river  with  the  damaged 
shells  of  our  passage  through  the  tranquilized 
fifties,  the  cast-off  rusting  hulks  of  our 
nearsighted  hallucinatory  transport  to  and  from 
the  hairy  marches  of  the  sixties? 

Who  first  conceived  an  end  to  oxbowing 

by  cabling  car-bodies  against  the  pure  force 
of  a  wandering  stream?  Was  it  the  pragmatism  of  lists 
and  ledgers  penciled  and  memoed  and  droned 
on  the  phone  until  the  merely  expedient  fluoresced 
into  the  surreal?  Or  was  it  the  product 


of  a  single  vision,  some  warden  who  for  years 

stared  at  the  wreck  of  a  Studebaker  Photo  by  Marnie  Prange 

wedged  between  rocks,  and  forming  a  small  eddy, 
in  the  same  spot  it  had  come  to  rest 
after  the  poor  intoxicated  driver  had  broken 

through  the  guardrail  and  left  the  road  for  good? 

Did  the  idea  strike  like  a  trout  in  slow  water  - 
put  these  wrecks  to  some  good  use? 

One  form  of  erosion  against  another?  This  scene 

oscillates  between  the  accidentally  sacramental 
and  the  sinister,  between  a  mass  baptism  and  a  drowning. 

Look  at  them  with  their  noses  in  the  river, 

these  sad  clownish  battered  metal  purely 
American  products,  their  broken  eyes  aswim, 

Their  fixed  grins  full  of  gravel. 


New  DV  hits 
cyberspace 
in  December 

The  next  issue 
of  Drumlum¬ 
mon  Views,  an 
online  journal  of 
Montana  arts  and 
culture,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release 
in  December. 

Contributions 

include: 

•An  in-depth 
essay  on  legend¬ 
ary  Montana 
ceramic  sculptor 
Rudy  Autio,  plus 
remembrances  of 
Rudy  by  Richard 
Notkin,  Beth  Lo 
and  Stephen 
Glueckert; 

•  New  fiction 
by  Chris  Nichol¬ 
son,  Melanie  Rae 
Thon,  Scott  Hib¬ 
bard  and  Russell 
Rowland; 

•  “Dancing 
at  Olympia’s," 
an  East  African 
memoir  by  Mon¬ 
tana  agronomist 
Gilles  Stockton; 

•  The  lecture, 
“Pioneers  and 
Indians:  Roman¬ 
ticism,  Revision¬ 
ism,  and  Post- 
Revisionism  in 
the  Fiction  of  the 
American  West,” 
by  novelist  Karen 
Fisher;  and 

•  Portfolios  by 
Montana  visual 
artists  Patricia 
Forsberg  and 
Richard  Buswell. 

To  peruse, 
go  to  www.drum 
lummon.org. 
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Montana  Indian  artists  gather  for  training  and  showcase 


Tourism 
grants 
help  protect 
cultural  sites 

Tourism  Cares 
is  a  nonprofit 
charity  supported 
by  the  tourist 
industry  that 
administers  the 
Worldwide  Grant 
Program. 

The  organi¬ 
zation’s  primary 
consideration  is  to 
fund  projects  and 
programs  whose 
goal  is  capital 

Improvements  that 
serve  to  protect, 
restore  or  con¬ 
serve  sites  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  cultural, 
historic  or  natural 
significance;  or 
the  education  of 
local  host  commu¬ 
nities  and  the  trav¬ 
eling  public  about 
conservation  and 
preservation  of 
sites  of  excep¬ 
tional  cultural, 
historic  or  natural 
significance. 

Based  on 
merit  and  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds, 
typical  grants 
are  $10,000,  and 
grants  of  up  to 
$100,000  each 
will  be  considered. 
Visit  www.tourism 
cares.org. 


"Meeting  and  visiting 
with  experienced  artists 
was  very  useful,  and 
to  share  'real  world' 
situations." 

-  2007  workshop  participant 


"Besides  contacts  and 
valuable  information, 
sharing  ideas  has  been 
enlightening." 

-  2007  workshop  participant 


"My  other  native  artist 
friends  could  benefit  from 
the  information." 

-  2007  workshop  participant 


By  Cinda  Holt 

MAC  Business  Development  Specialist 

Thirty  Indian  artists  from  several  tribes 
across  Montana  came  together  in  Helena  this 
past  September  for  the  Montana  Indian  Busi¬ 
ness  Conference  and  Showcase. 

Steered  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council’s  In¬ 
dian  arts  market  development  manager  Dyani 
Bingham,  the  council  produced,  in  partnership 
with  conference  organizers,  two  training  work¬ 
shops  that  ran  concurrently  with  the  confer¬ 
ence.  These  workshops  focused  on  business 
issues  specific  to  Indian  artists. 

Don  Montileaux  (Oglala  Lakota)  and  Nico 
Strange  Owl  (Northern  Cheyenne),  represent¬ 
ing  the  First  Peoples  Fund  based  in  South 
Dakota,  shared  their  expertise  in  marketing  and 
business  development.  Bill  Frazier,  attorney 
from  Big  Timber  (and  author  of  the  feature 
“Art  and  the  Law,”  in  State  of  the  Arts),  offered 
his  expertise  about  artist-related  legal  issues, 
including  those  surrounding  trademarks,  copy¬ 
rights  and  authenticity. 

In  addition  to  the  workshop  trainings,  artists 
had  an  opportunity  to  showcase  and  sell  their 
artwork  in  an  exhibition  and  a  silent  auction 
within  the  conference.  Every  artist  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  showcase  reported  sales  during  the 
conference. 

Feedback  from  the  artists  tells  us  that  this 
program  has  great  value  and  that  the  council 
should  continue  to  offer  it  in  the  future.  The 
agenda  was  jam-packed  and  most  everyone 
commented  that  there  were  too  many  great  pre¬ 
sentations  going  on  at  the  same  time,  so  we’ll 
try  to  “spread  the  wealth”  (and  the  time)  out  a 
bit  in  the  future. 


Nicole  Big  Bow 


Theresa  Sends  Part  Home 


Jay  Laber  and  his  traveling  sculpture  trailer 


Lonie  Stimac  with  Timothy  Ryan 


Rabbit  Knows  Gun’s  table  display 


Valentina  LaPier  (center)  chats  with  conference 
participants 


Richard  Horn 
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Seven  Lodges 

Visitors  guide  designed  to  promote  Indian  Country 


The  Montana  Tribal  Tourism  Alliance 
(MTTA)  is  working  on  the  development  of 
Seven  Lodges -A  Visitors  Guide  to  Montana’s 
Indian  Country  in  an  effort  to  promote  and 
market  Indian-owned  tourism  businesses  on  the 
seven  Indian  reservations  in  Montana. 

The  development  of  the  guide  is  an  initial 
step  toward  developing  culturally  appropriate 
tourism  in  Indian  Country  in  Montana. 

“The  time  is  right  for  American  Indians  in 
Montana  to  voice  our  own  ‘welcome’  to  visitors 
who  are  interested  in  visiting  Montana’s  Indian 
Country,”  says  Dyani  Bingham,  director  of  the 
Montana  Tribal  Tourism  Alliance. 

More  than  10  million  visitors  travel  to 
Montana  each  year  and  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
MTTA  to  capture  their  attention  with  the  Seven 
Lodges  Visitors  Guide.  “As  an  industry,  tourism 
is  very  positive.  Tourism  has  the  potential  to 
boost  business  enterprise,  hospitality,  cultural 
preservation  and  recreation  in  a  way  that  is 
beneficial  to  Indian  communities  and  visitors,” 
says  Bingham. 

The  guidebook  will  list  Indian-owned  busi¬ 
nesses  where  visitors  may  purchase  authentic 


American  Indian-made  arts,  crafts  and  other 
handmade  products.  It  will  also  include  rec¬ 
reational  sites,  lodging  facilities,  interpretive 
byways  and  more. 

G&G  Advertising  will  design  the  Seven 
Lodges  Visitors  Guide,  and  will  continue  to  work 
with  MTTA  on  future  marketing  campaigns. 
G&G  Advertising  is  a  highly  successful  Native 
American-owned  marketing  agency  with  offices 
in  Billings  and  Albuquerque. 

The  Seven  Lodges  Visitors  Guide  “is  re¬ 
ally  about  empowerment  for  American  Indians 
interested  in  tourism,”  says  Bingham.  The  goal 
is  to  provide  an  inter  tribal,  cooperative  market¬ 
ing  base  that  will  empower  Indian  small  business 
owners  to  market  and  distribute  their  goods  and 
services  to  national  and  international  visitors. 

The  MTTA  also  hopes  the  guide  will  empower 
American  Indians  in  Montana  by  providing  an 
economic  opportunity  that  is  rooted  in  cultural 
preservation  and  positive  imagery. 

Photos  sought 

MTTA  is  also  seeking  high-quality,  high-reso¬ 
lution  photographs  to  be  used  in  the  guide.  Pho¬ 


tographs  should  be  in  a  jpg  format  and 
should  exemplify  the  people,  art,  beauty,  di¬ 
versity,  landscape,  celebrations,  recreational 
sites  and  businesses  of  Indian  Country  in 
Montana. 

Tourism  training 

The  other  important  aspect  of  tribal  tour¬ 
ism  development  is  training.  It  is  important 
to  inventory  the  tourism  product  that  is  cur¬ 
rently  available  and  offer  training  that  will 
help  the  tribal  tourism  business  succeed. 

Currently,  MTTA  is  partnering  with 
Travel  Montana  and  the  State  Tribal  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  Commission  to  build 
a  calendar  of  tourism-training  opportunities 
for  American  Indians  that  will  include  topics 
like  pricing,  marketing,  hospitality,  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  tour  guide  development,  visitor 
demographics  and  branding. 

To  request  a  Seven  Lodges  Visitors  Guide 
application  or  inquire  about  the  development 
if  tribal  tourism,  call  Bingham  at  406-208- 
2389  or  email  her  at  dyani_b@hotmail.com. 


Montana  Artists  Refuge  hosts  Indian  Arts  Symposium 


Sherwin  Bitsui  and  Kylie  Big  Bow  draw  together  at  the  American  Indian 
Arts  Symposium,  held  at  the  Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin. 


By  Suzanne  Shope 
and  Dylan  Suagee 

On  the  last  weekend  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  under  the  year’s  first  blanket  of 
snow,  a  small  crowd  gathered  at  the 
Montana  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin 
for  a  symposium  on  American  Indi¬ 
an  Arts.  The  event  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  month-long  residency  for  a 
small  group  of  native  artists,  and  an 
opportunity  for  those  interested  in 
the  lasting  and  dynamic  tradition  of 
indigenous  artisanship  to  share  time 
and  space  with  these  talented  artists 
and  thinkers. 

The  event  was  also  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  conversation  about  the 
future  of  the  arts  for  and  within 
Montana’s  native  communities. 

This  year’s  residency  recipi¬ 
ents  include:  Dine  (Navajo)  poet 
Sherwin  Bitsui,  Cherokee  painter 
D.G.  House,  traditional  mixed-me¬ 
dia  Cree  artists  Nicole  and  Merle  Big  Bow,  and 
Crow  painter  Rabbit  Knows  Gun.  Many  other 
artists  contributed  to  the  symposium,  including 
Bitterroot  Salish  poet  Vic  Charlo,  Salish  artist 
Corky  Clairmont,  Blackfeet  mixed-media  sculp¬ 
tor  Jay  Polite  Laber,  Crow  painter  Allen  Knows 
His  Gun.  Metis  filmmaker  Bob  Boyer,  and  As- 
siniboine/Sioux  poet  M.L.  Smoker. 

The  first  morning  of  the  two-day  symposium 
opened  with  prayer  and  song,  offered  by  An- 
ishinaabeg  artist  Louise  Ogemahgeshig  Fischer 
and  Vic  Charlo,  who  shared  with  the  audience  a 
Salish  belief  that  when  the  first  snow  falls,  you 
have  to  go  out  and  step  in  it,  and  that  this  action 
ensures  that  you  will  survive  the  winter. 

It  is  a  profoundly  simple  thing  to  say,  that  the 
active  insertion  of  the  self  in  the  present  moment 
ensures  surviving  into  the  future.  This  belief  ex¬ 
emplifies  the  spirit  of  the  symposium,  an  event 
that  gives  thanks  to  a  group  of  artists  wjio  are 
constantly  and  actively  inserting  themselves  in 
the  present,  creating  dynamic  artwork,  and  doing 
the  important  work  of  ensuring  future  survival. 

Charlo’s  opening  remarks  transitioned  into  his 
sharing  poems  with  the  gathering.  Sherwin  Bit¬ 
sui  spoke  next,  and  read  from  his  acclaimed  first 
collection  of  poems  Shapeshift.  Rabbit  Knows 
Gun,  Corky  Clairmont,  Allen  Knows  His  Gun, 
Bob  Boyer  and  D.G.  House  also  presented  their 


work.  Everyone  in  attendance  articulated  their 
own  view  of  the  matrix  of  historical  colonialism, 
native  endurance,  potentialities  of  power  and 
creative  futures,  which  makes  up  the  field  into 
which  their  words,  brushstrokes  and  film  visions 
are  invested. 

During  the  afternoon,  artists  discussed  their 
work  in  their  studios,  which  fostered  a  feeling  of 
group  involvement  in  the 
processes  of  artistic  cre¬ 
ation.  All  of  these  artists 
are  peeling  back  the  lay¬ 
ers  of  complex  existence 
in  modern  North  Ameri¬ 
can  life  in  order  to  reveal 
and  uncover  animating 
moral  values,  which 
outlast  the  processes  of 
politically  and  racially 
motivated  disarticulation. 

They  are  asking  the 
important  questions  of 
future  survival:  “What  do 
we  bring  from  our  tribally 
specific  backgrounds  . . . 
that  can  be  of  use  to  fu¬ 
ture  generations?”  "How 
can  we  help  indigenous 
people  re-conceive  of 


themselves  in  positive  ways,  to 
answer  the  negativity  of  popular 
media  portrayals  of  Indians?” 
"How  can  we  get  the  resources 
and  knowledge  sets  needed  to 
practice  art  into  the  hands  of  kids 
on  the  reservations  in  Montana 
and  elsewhere  in  Indian  Coun¬ 
try?”  "What  steps  can  we  take  to 
ensure  our  children  will  survive 
the  coming  winter?” 

This  year’s  gathering  in  Basin 
ended  with  a  tremendous  give¬ 
away.  It  started  subtly,  a  visiting 
artist  wanting  to  give  a  symbol  of 
appreciation  to  a  valuable  friend 
and  colleague. 

The  gesture  was  recognized 
and  seconded,  and  pretty  soon, 
every  one  was  taking  turns  giv¬ 
ing  their  thanks  in  words  and  then 
handing  over  a  symbol  of  their 
appreciation  for  one  another.  The 
individual  art  pieces,  certainly  valuable  as 
such,  became  irrevocably  invested  with  other 
meanings.  They  became  lasting  symbols  of 
thanks  for  those  who  came  before  us,  and  a 
means  of  ensuring  that  moral  values  would 
I  be  transmitted  along  with  techniques,  to  the 
next  generation  of  native  artists. 


D.G.  House  was  among  the  artists  who  hosted  tours  of  their  stu¬ 
dios  at  Montana  Artists  Refuge  and  discussed  their  work  during 
the  Indian  Arts  Symposium. 
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Website 

precedes 

actual 

museum 

The  Museum 
on  the  Web  offers 
an  online  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  new 
National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  African 
American  His¬ 
tory  and  Culture. 
Conceived  from 
the  very  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  fully 
virtual  precursor 
to  the  museum 
to  be  built  on  the 
National  Mall 
in  Washington, 

DC,  this  marks 
the  first  time  a 
major  museum  is 
opening  its  doors 
on  the  Web  prior 
to  its  physical 
existence. 

The  center- 
piece  of  the 
NMAAHC  Mu¬ 
seum  on  the  Web 
is  the  collected 
reminiscences 
of  ordinary 
Americans.  These 
stories,  called 
“memories,"  are 
collected  as  text, 
images,  and  au¬ 
dio  uploads  in  the 
virtual  Memory 
Book  where 
website  visitors 
are  encouraged  to 
submit  their  own 
histories,  tradi¬ 
tions,  thoughts 
and  ideas. 

Take  a  look  at 
nmaahc.si.edu. 
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Library 

association 

slates 

conference 

It’s  never  too 
early  to  start 
thinking  about  the 
2008  Montana 
Library  Associa¬ 
tion  Conference, 
which  will  be  held 
April  9-12  at  the 
Heritage  Inn  in 
Great  Falls.  This 
year’s  theme  is 
“Libraries:  Mon¬ 
tanans’  Voice  for 
Freedom." 

For  more 

information,  e-mail 
either  confer¬ 
ence  co-chair, 
Sheila  Bonnand  at 
sbonnand@msugf. 
edu,  or  Kathy 
Mora  atkmora@ 
greatfallslibrary. 
org. 


Montana  Arts  Council  moves  into  a  new  home 


By  Kim  Baraby  Hurtle, 

MAC  Executive  Assistant  and 
Percent-for-Art  Manager 

With  a  little  creativity,  and  some  fast  action 
and  vision  on  the  part  of  many  partners,  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  has  a  new  home  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  Florence  Crittenton  Build¬ 
ing  located  at  830  N.  Warren  Street  in  Helena. 

Because  many  county  offices  were  bursting 
at  the  seams  in  the  City/County  Building,  the 
arts  council’s  lease  wasn't  renewed.  We  had 
only  a  few  short  months  to  find  a  new  office. 


A  shady  porch  is  among  the  amenities  at 
the  arts  council’s  new  home. 


One  location  that  was  offered  to  us 
seemed,  at  first  visit,  to  be  an  unusable 
old  building  with  a  labyrinth  of  hallways 
and  staircases.  1  was  asked  to  go  along 
because  I’ve  designed  and  managed  the 
renovation  of  a  variety  of  spaces  during 
my  other  life  as  an  artist  and  designer. 

At  first  walk  through,  even  I  thought 
the  job  was  impossible;  but  the  gears 
starting  turning  within  a  few  hours  -  I 
just  can’t  let  a  design  challenge  go  unan¬ 
swered. 

The  building,  constructed  in  1 909,  first 
served  the  state  as  the  Montana  Orphan’s 
Home.  Over  the  years,  it  had  been  reno¬ 
vated  to  meet  many  new  sets  of  needs. 

But,  more  recently,  the  old  structure  had 
sat  empty  and  I  quickly  surmised  that 
even  the  owners  were  looking  for  a  solution. 

Using  the  renovation  blueprints  for  the 
building's  conversion  to  the  Florence  Crittenton 
Home  in  1974, 1  sketched  more  functional  of¬ 
fice  space  that  worked  with  the  wonderful  large 
windows.  I  moved  walls  and  removed  staircases 
to  open  up  a  central  foyer  for  both  the  first  and 
second  floor. 

And  while  everyone  with  a  stake  in  the 
project  crunched  the  numbers  and  considered 
the  possibilities,  I  started  planning  for  warm  and 


interesting  wall  colors  and  crisp  white  trims 
and  touches  of  stained  woodwork  that  might 
transform  this  beautiful  shell  of  a  building  into 
an  inviting  workspace. 

Now,  while  the  exterior  retains  its  aged 
charms  and  a  wonderful  wide  front  porch,  the 
building’s  interior  is  wired  for  the  staff  to  keep 
pace  with  the  quickly  changing  world.  We  are 
so  pleased  to  be  in  the  downtown  neighborhood 
with  tree-lined  streets  and  nearby  shops  and 
services. 


Governor’s  Award  for  Excellence 

Kim  Baraby-Hurtle,  who  received  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Award  for  Excellence,  poses  with  Lt.  Gov. 
John  Bohlinger  and  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer.  Kim 
is  the  council’s  Percent-for-Art  manager  and 
executive  assistant.  A  skilled  interior  designer 
in  her  other  life,  Kim’s  talents  were  unexpect¬ 
edly  put  to  use  to  benefit  the  state  of  Montana 
when  she  transformed  the  lifeless  and  vacant 
Florence  Crittenton  Home  into  a  new  office 
for  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and  others.  “Not 
only  has  her  work  been  beautiful,  but  her  work 
ethic  is  unparalleled  and  her  creativity  bound¬ 
less,’’  says  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  MAC’S  executive 
director. 


Arts  organizations  receive  PPL 


PPL  Montana  awarded  $100,000  from  its 
Community  Fund  this  fall  to  1 8  organizations 
that  are  helping  address  issues  ranging  from 
education  to  economic  development.  Another 
$100,000  will  be  donated  in  the  spring. 

The  Community  Fund  received  about  100 
applications  during  this  fall’s  grant  cycle.  An 
1 8-member  statewide  advisory  board  — com¬ 
posed  of  civic  and  business  leaders,  as  well  as 
PPL  Montana  employees  —  helps  determine 
how  best  to  distribute  the  funds. 

Arts  and  cultural  organizations  that  re¬ 
ceived  awards  include: 

•  MSU  Billings  Foundation,  Billings  - 
$10,000  to  replace  the  40-year  old  electronic 
lighting  system  with  a  more  energy-efficient 
system  in  the  popular  Petro  Theater,  which 
hosts  more  than  12,000  people  a  year. 

•  School  House  History  and  Art  Center, 
Colstrip  -  $  1 ,500  to  ensure  continuation  of 
an  outreach  program  conducted  by  the  center. 


The  Montana  Department  of  Commerce 
recently  awarded  $200,000  in  funds  from  the 
Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment  Program 
(TIIP)  to  five  Montana  communities.  Each  com¬ 
munity  will  use  its  funds  to  complete  tourism- 
related  facility  improvements. 

‘Tourism  Infrastructure  Investment  funds 
significantly  enhance  tourism  facilities  in  towns 
all  across  the  state,”  said  Gov.  Brian  Schweitzer. 
“Improvements  to  these  projects  will  help  keep 
some  of  Montana’s  10  million  visitors  here  lon¬ 
ger,  allowing  them  to  spend  more  out-of-state 
ddllars  in  our  local  communities.” 

The  five  TIIP  grant  recipients  were  selected 
from  27  applications  requesting  $1 .79  million 


The  education  director  of  this  organization 
travels  to  small  communities,  schools  and  senior 
centers  in  Rosebud  County,  touching  the  lives  of 
young  and  old  with  art  programs. 

•  World  Museum  of  Mining,  Butte 

-  $10,000  to  purchase  technology  to  enable 
the  museum  to  digitize  and  preserve  much  of 
its  historic  “Butte,  America”  collection.  This 
educational  facility  is  one  of  Butte’s  top  tourist 
attractions  and  is  an  important  piece  of  Butte’s 
economic  development  efforts. 

•  Daly  Mansion  Preservation  Trust,  Hamil¬ 
ton  -  $10,000  to  help  restore  the  “Green  Room” 
of  this  historic  home  of  Marcus  Daly,  one  of 
Montana’s  copper  kings.  The  property  had  fallen 
into  disrepair  until  a  group  of  residents  formed 
the  Preservation  Trust  and  brought  the  house 
back  to  its  original  splendor.  The  home  now 
serves  as  a  community  center  and  is  a  major 
tourist  attraction  in  Hamilton,  receiving  more 
than  10,000  visitors  a  year. 


from  the  Commerce  Department  program. 

The  2007  TIIP  Grant  Awards  include: 

•  Blaine  County  Wildlife  Museum,  Chi¬ 
nook:  $50,000  for  creation  of  a  Moose-Grizzly 
Encounter  Display  and  other  work  needed  to 
finish  the  museum  and  allow  it  to  be  open  to  the 
public. 

•  Friends  of  the  Hobson  Library:  $50,000 
for  creation  of  a  Hobson  Museum  through  the 
renovation  of  the  historic  American  Legion  Hall 
in  the  community. 

•  Judith  River  Foundation,  Inc.:  $50,000 
for  exhibits,  furnishings  and  equipment  needed 
to  complete  the  Great  Plains  Dinosaur  Center  in 
Malta. 


Montana  grants 

•  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Cul¬ 
ture,  Bozeman  -  $2,800  to  support  the  center’s 
“Schools  in  the  Gallery”  program,  an  educational 
curriculum  designed  to  support  arts  education  for 
800  students  in  the  Gallatin  Valley.  This  includes 
exhibit  tours,  field  trips  and  hands-on  activities. 

•  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
-  $8,000  to  create  a  DVD  of  the  museum’s 
‘Traveling  Medicine  Show,”  an  educational  proj¬ 
ect  that  brings  the  art,  history  and  culture  of  the 
Northern  Plains  Indians  to  schools  in  northwest 
Montana.  The  DVD  will  allow  the  organization 
to  share  its  lesson  with  students  all  over  Mon¬ 
tana. 

•  Montana  Natural  History  Center,  Mis¬ 
soula  -  $5,000  to  replace  and  repair  scientific 
equipment  so  the  center  can  continue  its  mis¬ 
sion  of  teaching  children  about  science  and  the 
environment. 

More  information  about  PPL  Montana  is  avail¬ 
able  at  www.pplmontana.com. 


TIIP  grants 

•  Musselshell  Valley  Historical  Museum, 
Roundup:  $20,000  for  a  new  roof. 

•  Colter  Pass,  Cooke  City,  Silver  Gate 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  $30,000  for  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Shoofly  Heritage  Center  in  Cooke 
City. 

TIIP  grants  funds  are  provided  by  a  four 
percent  state  tourism  “bed  tax”  which  is 
assessed  on  the  lodging  price  of  all  accom¬ 
modations  across  Montana,  including  camp¬ 
grounds.  The  grants  are  awarded  through  a 
competitive  process  and  require  a  $1  local 
match  for  every  $2  provided  by  grant  funds. 
Visit  travelmontana.mt.gov  for  details  on  the 
next  round  of  grants. 


Five  towns  receive  $200,000  in 
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Russell  Grant  (from  page  1) 


These  various  insights  will  reveal 
how  this  great  creature  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  a  source  of  currency  for  so 
many  -  culturally,  economically  and 
symbolically.  It  will  also  allow  the 
museum  to  interpret  and  display  its 
substantial  collection  of  Plains  Indian 
cultural  artifacts  for  the  first  time. 

According  to  Lynne  Spriggs,  special 
projects  curator,  the  museum  has  more 
than  700  pieces  of  American  Indian 
art  and  artifacts  that  have  never  before 
been  seen  by  the  public.  “This  will  be 
a  great  opportunity  to  display  them,” 
she  added.  It  also  affords  the  museum 
an  opportunity  to  showcase  works  on 
loan  from  the  Museum  of  the  Plains 
Indian  in  Browning  and  the  Museum  of  the 
Americas  in  Tulsa,  OK. 

The  significant  grant  from  NEH  helps  the 
museum  begin  installation  almost  immediately. 
“The  Bison”  will  occupy  four  galleries,  includ¬ 
ing  one  brand  new  gallery  space,  located  on  the 
museum's  lower  level.  Funds  from  the  Annen- 


five  panelists  evaluating  the  pro¬ 
posal  rated  it  an  excellent  project, 
the  highest  recommendation  given. 

In  addition,  “The  Bison”  has 
been  designated  a  “We  the  People” 
project  by  NEH.  The  goal  of  the 
“We  the  People”  initiative  is  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the 
teaching,  study,  and  understanding 
of  American  history  and  culture 
through  the  support  of  projects 
that  explore  significant  events  and 
themes  in  our  nation’s  history. 

The  project  has  an  outside  board 
of  1 8  advisors,  including  George 
Horse  Capture,  retired  senior 
curator  of  the  National  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  in  Washington,  DC, 
who  now  resides  in  Great  Falls.  In  addition, 
the  project  will  enlist  the  collaboration  of 
Montana’s  Indian  Education  for  All  program, 
and  seek  input  from  elders  from  the  13  tribes 
on  Montana’s  seven  Indian  reservations. 


berg  Foundation  will  be  used  specifically  for 
renovation  of  one  of  the  four  galleries. 

According  to  the  NEH,  the  museum’s  grant 
proposal  stood  out  from  others  because  of  its 
“sound  intellectual  content,  command  of  re¬ 
cent  scholarship,  and  the  excellent  credentials 
of  its  team  of  advisory  scholars.”  Five  out  of 


Allen  Vizzutti  (from  page  9) 


Artist’s  rendering  of  “The  Bison”  exhibit,  slated  to  open  next  fall  at 
the  C.M.  Russell  Museum. 


His  status  as  an  artist  has  led  to  solo  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl,  Carnegie 
Hall,  Newport  Jazz  Festival,  Banff  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  Montreaux  Jazz  Festival, 
the  Teton,  Vail,  Aspen  and  Brechenridge  Music 
Festivals,  the  Charles  Ives  Center  and  Lincoln 
Center  in  New  York  City. 

He's  also  released  both  solo  jazz  recordings 
and  classical  CDs,  including  High  Class  Brass, 
a  unique  classical  and  jazz  blend  co-produced, 
co-written  and  performed  with  fellow  trumpet 


artist,  composer  and  conductor,  Jeff  Tyzik,  along 
with  a  90-piece  studio  orchestra. 

The  professor  of  trumpet  at  the  University 
of  Washington  in  Seattle  continues  to  record, 
compose  and  pursue  an  impressive  schedule 
of  recitals,  concerts,  and  artist  residencies  at 
universities  throughout  North  America,  Europe, 
Japan  and  Australia. 

His  extensive  treatise,  The  Allen  Vizzutti 
Trumpet  Method  and  his  New  Concepts  for 
Trumpet  (Alfred  Music  Publishing),  have 


become  standards  works  for  trumpet  study 
worldwide.  Even  Yamaha  has  acknowledged 
his  talents,  naming  its  new  “Vizzutti"  model 
Yamaha  B-flat  trumpet  after  the  artist. 

His  philosophy  toward  teaching  reflects 
his  own  high  standards  as  an  artist:  “The 
most  important  concept  is  for  students  to 
strive  for  the  most  beautiful  sound  possible 
at  all  times,  whether  it  is  the  first  warm¬ 
up  note  or  the  finale  of  a  concerto.”  That’s 
advice  any  artist  could  live  by. 


Board  accountability 

Three  ways  to  define  roles 
and  boost  nonprofit  success 


Reprinted  from  the 
August  2007  issue  of 
Nonprofit  Board  Report 

Dedicated  board  members  want  to  know: 
What  exactly  are  their  responsibilities? 

Nonprofit  pros  are  telling  us  loud  and  clear: 
They  ’re  focusing  on  the  issue  of  board  roles. 

That  tells  us  the  bar  has  been  raised.  Donors, 
funders  and  other  stakeholders  look  closely 
today  at  how  effectively  and  efficiently  boards 
function. 

Of  course,  different  boards  have  different 
jobs.  For  example,  most  -  though  not  all  -  raise 
money  for  the  nonprofit. 

Whatever  the  work  for  your  group,  here  are 
three  ways  to  make  sure  board  members  un¬ 
derstand  fully  what’s  expected  of  them,  so  they 
can  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Spell  out  job  requirements 

Board  members  find  it  helpful  to  get  a 
complete  job  description  during  the  recruitment 
process. 

Tactic.  To  ensure  buy-in  from  new  and  con¬ 
tinuing  board  members  alike,  it's  a  good  idea 
for  the  entire  board  to  have  a  chance  to  approve 
the  job  description  once  it’s  been  drafted  by  the 
governance  or  nominating  committee. 

Other  ideas: 

•  Identify  board  members'  talents  and  skills 
-  and  let  them  know  that’s  why  they’ve  been 
recruited; 

•  Show  incoming  board  members  a  detailed 
calendar,  clearly  explaining  events  and  pro¬ 
grams  where  attendance  is  required; 

•  Develop  the  calendar  well  in  advance  -  no 
surprises! 


•  Avoid  apologizing  for  particular  duties  (for 
example,  fundraising);  instead,  spell  out  what’s 
expected  of  them. 

Develop  a  meaningful  orientation 

Most  nonprofits  hold  orientation  for  new 
board  members.  The  governance  committee 
should  plan  a  meaty  orientation  that  includes  an 
overview  and  discussion  of  the  board’s  role. 

Tactic:  The  orientation  should  include  all 
board  members,  and  everyone  should  be  encour-  | 
aged  to  attend. 

Hold  an  ongoing  discussion 

The  most  successful  boards  hold  themselves 
accountable  -  no  sweeping  problems  under  the 
rug.  Here’s  what  they  do: 

•  Evaluate  themselves  yearly  -  how  well  does 
the  board  as  a  whole  and  its  members  individu¬ 
ally  fulfill  their  responsibilities? 

•  Include  a  board  fundraising  (and  giving) 
report  as  a  part  of  every  meeting; 

•  Rotate  committee  assignments  to  boost  over¬ 
all  board  commitment: 

•  Hold  ongoing  discussions  and  training  about 
the  role  of  the  board;  and 

•  Put  the  mission  front  and  center  at  meetings, 
on  reports  and  during  programs. 

Info:  For  a  description  of  specific  responsi¬ 
bilities,  see  Board  Responsibilities  and  Planning, 
www.boarddevelopment.org 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission 
from  The  Nonprofit  Board  Report,  370  Tech¬ 
nology  Drive,  Malvern,  PA  19355;  800-200- 
5000. 


Bob  Zingmark  designed  Missoula 
Cultural  Council’s  new  logo. 

Cultural  Council 
debuts  new  logo 

Bob  Zingmark  of  Zingmark  Creative  in 
Missoula  designed  a  handsome  new  logo 
for  the  Missoula  Cultural  Council,  as  well 
as  this  year’s  First  Night  button. 

According  to  cultural  council  Director 
Tom  Benson,  one  of  the  topics  at  a  board 
retreat  in  June  was  how  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  MCC  and  its  programs. 

Board  members  suggested  that  a  new  logo 
could  help  build  a  higher  profile  for  the 
organization.  “We  wanted  a  look  that  said 
’Missoula’  and  ‘art  and  culture’  but  also 
looked  different,”  says  Benson. 

Zingmark’s  logo  design  fit  the  bill.  “It 
features  clearly  identifiable  Missoula 
landmarks,  and  the  spotlight  and  art-deco 
feel  give  a  sense  of  urban  sophistication 
we  were  looking  for,”  says  Benson. 

“The  whole  process  didn’t  take  too  long, 
and  we  are  very  happy  with  the  result,”  he 
adds. 

For  more  information  on  the  Missoula 
Cultural  Council,  go  to  w  ww.missoula 
cultural.org;  visit  www.zingmark.com  for 
more  on  the  artist. 
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Billings 
groups  offer 
History 
Mysteries 

A  new  partner¬ 
ship  is  bringing 
new  educational 
kits  to  Billings 
schools  and  the 
public  in  the  form 
of  edgy  investi¬ 
gation  activities 
called  “History 
Mysteries.” 

The  Billings 
Heritage  Educa- 
|  tion  Partnership 
is  a  multi-year 
agreement 
between  the 
Western  Heritage 
Center  and  the 
Bur.eau  of  Land 
Management  and 
its  Billings  Cura- 
tion  Center  that 
will  produce  one 
“History  Mystery” 
kit  per  year  for 
the  next  five 
years. 

For  2007,  the 
topic  is  “History 
Mystery:  Sacri¬ 
fice  Cliff.”  The 
students  become 
investigators  who 
examine  source 
files  and  look  for 
evidence  to  learn 
the  “who,  where, 
when,  why  and 
how”  of  the  local 
legend. 

The  kit  includes 
the  resources  and 
tools  needed  to 
understand  the 
history,  people 
and  geographi¬ 
cal  landmarks 
that  make  up  the 
story  and  allow 
students  to  learn 
through  their  own 
investigations. 

The  1 2  identi¬ 
cal  kits  go  out  to 
local  schools.  Kits 
housed  at  the 
Western  Heritage 
Center  and  the 
Billings  Curation 
Center  are  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers 
and  organiza¬ 
tions. 

For  information, 
call  406-256- 
6809,  ext.  130. 
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Emergency 
funds  help 
with  cultural 
relief  efforts 

Americans  for 
the  Arts  reports 
that  during  this 
fall’s  devastating 
fires  in  California, 
many  venues 
canceled  perfor¬ 
mances,  artists 
were  displaced, 
and  public  art 
was  damaged. 

In  response  to 
the  magnitude  of 
this  disaster,  the 
organization  is 
actively  collecting 
donations  to  the 
Americans  for  the 
Arts  Emergency 
Relief  Fund,  a 
permanent  fund 
developed  in 
2005  to  provide 
timely  financial 
assistance  to 
victims  of  a  major 
disaster  for  the 
purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  them  rebuild 
the  arts  in  their 
community. 

One-hundred 
percent  of  relief 
funds  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  directly  to 
local  arts  service 
organizations  to 
assist  with  their 
recovery  and  help 
them  provide  ser¬ 
vices  and  funding 
to  nonprofit  arts 
organizations, 
individual  artists 
and  other  cultural 
relief  efforts. 

For  details  or  to 
donate,  visit  www. 
artsusa.org. 


Presenter's  Toolbox 


Ten  steps  to  successful  arts  programming 


By  Ed  Noonan 
Executive  Director 
Myrna  Loy  Center 

1 .  Know  your  audience. 

Identify  core  audience  to  support  specific 
performances,  i.e.  ethnic  organizations,  special 
interest  groups,  music  organizations,  etc.  Al¬ 
low  that  knowledge  to  guide  programming 
decisions. 

Highlight  a  local  performer(s)  in  your  pro¬ 
gramming  at  least  once  a  year.  This  practice 
builds  bridges  and  it  builds  audiences. 

2.  Remember  you  can  rarely  serve 
all  performance  needs  at  a  single 
performance. 

Target  specific  segments  with  a  performance, 
i.e.  family  program,  baby  boomers,  college-age, 
the  20-somethings. 

FYI:  Baby  boomers  are  still  the  biggest 
single  age  group  and  20-somethings  are  second. 
Usually  their  programming  needs  are  differ¬ 
ent,  although  sometimes  in  rare  cases  a  specific 
performance  can  cross  the  generations. 

3.  Don't  go  for  the  easy  choices. 
They  seldom  pan  out. 

Examples  of  the  easy  choices  include:  the 
persistent  agent,  the  group  that  has  been  to 
town  three  times,  one  commanding  committee 
member's  favorite.  Be  sure  to  try  something 
new  on  a  regular  basis. 

4.  Look  and  shop  around. 

•  Search  online  or  get  regional  papers  to 
see  what  other  people  in  like  communities  are 
doing. 

•  Attend  a  regional  or  national  showcase. 

•  Support  block-booking  tours  that  meet  your 
audience  criteria. 


•  Get  to  know  other  nearby  presenting  organi¬ 
zations.  Get  their  emails  for  quick  questions  and 
sharing  information. 

5.  Learn  how  to  read  a  contract. 

Ensure  the  success  of  a  show  by  knowing  the 
real  costs  and  expectations. 

•  Check  lodging,  merchandise  percentages, 
numbers  of  comps  requested,  deposits  info  and 
tech  expectations. 

•  Have  a  procedure  for  reviewing  tech  needs 
with  someone  who  knows  what  is  available. 

Be  honest  about  tech  limitations.  Write  them 
on  contracts.  Contracts  are  not  inviolate  before 
you  sign  them,  so  you  can  change  them.  Initial 
changes.  You  can  explain  tech  options  by  writ¬ 
ing  them  on  the  contract. 

•  Know  what  percent  of  merchandising  you 
will  get  and  write  it  in  the  contract  Limit  hous¬ 
ing  requests.  Everyone  in  every  show  doesn’t 
need  a  single  room.  Limit  hospitality.  Hospital¬ 
ity  riders  are  notoriously  excessive. 

•  Check  off  things  that  you  will  provide. 
Waive  deposits  and  write  in  full  payment  at  per¬ 
formance  if  that  is  the  best  option  for  you. 

6.  Get  in  the  residency  habit. 

Nothing  builds  short-  or  long-term  audience 
like  residency/outreach  activities. 

•  Request  at  least  one  residency  event  with  a 
performance  fee  if  practical.  Most  of  the  time 
the  answer  will  be  “yes.” 

•  Find  extra  funds  for  a  day  or  more  of  resi¬ 
dency  activities  when  possible. 

•  Make  sure  performers  who  agree  to  a  resi¬ 
dency  are  committed  to  a  good  one.  If  they  can’t 
give  you  clear  choices  of  activities,  odds  are  it's 
a  convenient  after-thought  to  get  a  booking. 

•  Tie  a  residency  event  to  the  “core”  audience 
for  the  performance. 


7.  Find  a  business  partner. 

More  than  just  a  sponsor,  a  business  partner 
attends  a  performance,  gets  involved  in  a  resi¬ 
dency  activity,  provides  a  volunteers)  or  helps 
with  hospitality. 

8.  Implement  a  "memory"  strategy 
as  a  way  to  pass  on  information 
from  year  to  year. 

Have  a  minimum  of  a  two-year  programming 
commitment  for  volunteer  organizations.  Ideal 
is  three  years:  one  year  to  learn,  one  year  to  do, 
one  year  to  train.  A  good  option  is  two  years: 
one  year  to  leant  and  one  year  to  do/teach. 

Keep  a  log  of  performance  evaluations,  good 
and  bad,  successes,  problems  and  audience 
responses. 

9.  Write  a  grant. 

Grant  writing  is  not  as  hard  as  it  looks. 

•  Identify  grant  sources  that  fit  your  program 
and  your  capability. 

•  Have  a  clear  idea,  know  how  it  meets  your 
mission  and  your  community’s  needs,  and  know 
how  much  it  costs. 

•  Call  the  granting  organization  for  sup¬ 
port.  Don’t  be  bashful  asking  questions.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  have  them  walk  you  through  the 
process. 

10.  Have  fun! 

If  it  isn’t  fun  for  you  in  some  way  beyond  the 
hassles,  the  uncertainties,  the  risks,  then  a  key 
ingredient  for  success  is  missing. 

Ed  Noonan  is  executive  director  of  the  Myrna 
Loy  Center  for  the  Performing  and  Media 
Arts  in  Helena.  He  wrote  this  article  for  the 
2007  Performing  Arts  Exchange  conference, 
hosted  by  the  Southern  Arts  Federation  in 
Louisville,  KY. 


NEA  News 


NEA  awards  four  grants  to  Montana  organizations 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
recently  awarded  115  grants  of  $10,000  each 
through  the  “Challenge  America:  Reaching 
Every  Community”  program. 

The  grants  are  primarily  given  to  small  and 
mid-sized  organizations  for  projects  that  extend 
the  reach  of  the  arts  to  underserved  popula¬ 
tions  -  those  whose  opportunities  to  experience 
the  arts  are  limited  by  geography,  ethnicity, 
economics  or  disability.  Many  projects  empha¬ 
size  the  potential  of  the  arts  to  help  strengthen 
communities  and  often  feature  partnerships 
between  arts  organizations  and  other  cultural, 
educational  or  civic  organizations. 

The  four  Montana  recipients  are: 

•  Alberta  Bair  Theater  in  Billings 
-  $10,000  to  support  the  Dance  on  the  Prairie 


Series.  Diavolo,  a  contemporary  dance  company, 
and  Ballet  Folkorico  Quetzalli  de  Veracruz,  a 
Mexican  folkloric  company,  will  perform  and 
participate  in  community  outreach  activities  as 
part  of  the  series. 

•  Billings  Symphony  Society  -  $10,000  to 
support  a  performance  and  associated  program¬ 
ming  by  cellist  Alisa  Weilerstein,  who  will  per¬ 
form  Shostakovich’s  Cello  Concerto  and  conduct 
a  master  class  for  aspiring  local  cellists,  as  well 
as  participate  in  an  open  rehearsal  to  which  area 
youth  will  be  invited. 

•  Great  Falls  Symphony  Association 

-  $10,000  to  support  a  performance  by  flutists 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Jeanne  Galway.  Band  and 
orchestra  students  from  across  Montana  will  be 
invited  to  an  open  rehearsal  with  the  Galways. 


•  Headwaters  Dance  Company  in  Mis¬ 
soula  -  $10,000  to  support  performances  of 
“Montana  Suite  Part  III:  Rocky  Mountain 
Front.”  Preceding  the  concert,  the  company’s 
dancers  will  offer  master  classes  at  partici¬ 
pating  schools.  Following  the  performances, 
acclaimed  choreographer  Lar  Lubovich  will 
join  local  students  and  audiences  in  talk-back 
sessions. 

Postmark  deadline  for  the  next  round 
of  Challenge  America  fast-track  grants  is 
June  2,  2008.  Applicants  will  receive  notifi¬ 
cation  within  approximately  six  months  for 
projects  starting  after  Jan.  1,  2009. 

Grants  are  $10,000  and  require  a  one-to-one 
match;  visit  www.nea.gov  for  details. 


New  report  exposes  "startling  declines"  in  reading 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA) 
recently  released  To  Read  or  Not  To  Read:  A 
Question  of  National  Consequence,  a  new  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  reading  patterns  in 
the  United  States.  The  report  gathers  statistics 
from  more  than  40  studies  on  the  reading  habits 
and  skills  of  children,  teenagers,  and  adults. 

The  compendium  reveals  recent  declines  in 
voluntary  reading  and  test  scores  alike,  expos¬ 
ing  trends  that  have  severe  consequences  for 
American  society. 

“The  new  NEA  study  is  the  first  to  bring 
together  reliable,  nationally  representative  data, 
including  everything  the  federal  government 
knows  about  reading,”  said  NEA  Chairman 
Dana  Gioia.  “This  study  shows  the  startling 


declines,  in  how  much  and  how  well  Americans 
read,  that  are  adversely  affecting  this  country’s 
culture,  economy,  and  civic  life  as  well  as  our 
children’s  educational  achievement.” 

To  Read  or  Not  To  Read  expands  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  NEA’s  landmark  2004  report, 
Reading  at  Risk.  While  that  report  focused 
mainly  on  literary  reading  trends,  To  Read  or 
Not  To  Read  looks  at  all  varieties  of  reading,  in¬ 
cluding  fiction  and  nonfiction  genres  in  various 
formats  such  as  books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  online  reading. 

Whereas  the  earlier  report  assessed  reading 
among  adults  age  18  and  older.  To  Read  or  Not 
To  Read  analyzes  reading  trends  for  youth  and 
adults,  and  readers  of  various  education  levels. 


Among  the  key  findings: 

Americans  are  reading  less  -  teens  and 
young  adults  read  less  often  and  for  shorter 
amounts  of  time  compared  with  other  age 
groups  and  with  Americans  of  previous  years. 

•  Less  than  one-third  of  13-year-olds  are 
daily  readers,  a  14  percent  decline  from  20 
years  earlier.  Among  17-year-olds,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  non-readers  doubled  over  a  20-year 
period,  from  nine  percent  in  1984  to  19  percent 
in  2004. 

•  On  average,  Americans  ages  15  to  24  spend 
almost  two  hours  a  day  watching  TV,  and  only 
seven  minutes  of  their  daily  leisure  time  on 
reading. 

Continued  on  next  page 
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Another  try  in  Congress  and  other  matters 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2007 

For  at  least  the  fifth  time  since  back  in  the 
1990s,  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  to  provide  artists  with  a  full 
fair-market-value  charitable  tax  deduction  for 
the  donation  of  their  own  work  to  museums  and 
other  qualifying  institutions. 

The  Artist-Museum  Partnership  Act  (Senate 
Bill  S.  548  and  House  Bill  H.R.  1524)  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  previously  introduced  bills.  In 
each  recent  term  of  Congress,  the  bill  has  come 
closer  to  passage  but  has  not  been  enacted. 

It  has  passed  in  the  Senate  several  times,  but 
never  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  How¬ 
ever,  advocates  are  encouraged  that  political 
changes  now  favor  passage  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House. 

In  the  Senate,  the  initial  sponsors  are  two 
longtime  arts  supporters.  Senators  Patrick 
Leahy  (D- Vermont)  and  Robert  Bennett  (R- 
Utah).  They  have  been  joined  by  a  number  of 
other  senators  from  both  parties.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  bill  was  introduced  by 
Representatives  John  Lewis  (D-Georgia),  Jim 
Ramstad  (R-Minnesota)  and  Lloyd  Doggett 
(D-Texas).  A  number  of  other  co-sponsors  from 
both  parties  have  also  signed  on. 

This  legislation  is  of  great  importance  to 
artists  because  of  the  potential  for  substantial 
personal  tax  savings.  In  the  past,  artists  and  arts 
organizations  have  been  noncommittal  in  their 
support  with  the  result  that  the  bills  have  never 
been  passed  into  law.  There  has  been  bipartisan 
support  (both  political  parties)  by  the  congress¬ 
men  and  senators,  but  they  have  not  been  hear¬ 
ing  from  their  artist  constituents  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  indicate  a  groundswell  of  support. 

In  other  words,  these  congressmen  think  you 
do  not  care.  They  and  their  staffs  spend  the  most 
energy  on  issues  they  hear  the  most  about  from 
voters. 

This  is  a  situation  where  your  letters,  emails 
and  telephone  calls  can  really  accomplish 
something.  Congressional  staffs  really  do  count 
this  correspondence.  If  this  is  important  to  you, 
don’t  wait.  Let  your  representatives  hear  from 
you  individually  and  from  your  arts  organiza¬ 
tions.  If  they  really  think  this  deduction  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  arts  and  cultural  communities  they 
will  pass  it. 

As  I  have  said  before,  these  congressmen 
and  women  are  not  going  to  continue  introduc¬ 
ing  losing  legislation  every  year,  so  this  may 
be  the  last  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  get  this 
passed. 


Artists  will  benefit  and  museums  will  be  the 
recipients  of  new  work.  Every  letter,  telephone 
call  and  email  counts.  If  you  can  have  a  personal 
contact  with  your  congressman  or  senator,  that  is 
even  better. 

I  want  to  revisit  a  warning  that  has  appeared 
several  times  in  this  column  and  is  worth  repeti¬ 
tion.  It  relates  to  the  variety  of  internet  scams, 
from  the  Nigerian  solicitation  of  financial  wealth 
by  getting  into  your  bank  account,  to  clever  at¬ 
tempts  to  purchase  art  with  counterfeit  cashier’s 
checks. 

These  become  more  and  more  sophisticated 
and  now  often  arrive  with  email  attachments. 

DO  NOT  OPEN  THE  ATTACHMENTS. 

As  enticing  as  these  solicitations  may  be,  they 
will  probably  contain  spyware  at  the  least  and 
more  likely,  viruses  or  other  expensive  attacks 
on  your  computer  system.  The  hints,  if  you  need 
them,  are  poor  grammar  and  spelling,  foreign 
sources  and  tear-jerking  sob  stories.  If  any  of 
these  raise  your  suspicions,  do  not  open  the 
email  attachment. 

In  a  recent  article,  I  recommended  against 
allowing  people  to  take  photographs  of  work  at 
art  shows,  galleries,  arts  in  the  park  and  other 
such  events.  Some  readers  have  taken  exception 
to  this. 

In  the  last  column  I  reported  on  the  problem 
created  by  several  Chinese  cities  that  have  fac¬ 
tories  fabricating  copies  of  artists’  work  literally 
by  the  container-ship  loads. 

How  does  one  think  that  these  factories  got 
access  to  the  work  to  copy  it?  Yes,  they  do  it  by 
acquiring  photographs  taken  at  art  shows,  galler¬ 
ies,  arts  in  the  park,  and  copying  from  websites, 
magazine  advertisements  and  brochures.  So,  I 
stick  with  my  recommendation! 

This  is  a  real  and  growing  problem  for  the  en¬ 
tire  art  world  and  so  far  there  is  not  an  effective 
solution.  Much  the  same  information  applies  to 
sculpture,  jewelry,  pottery  and  carvings. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  issue  of 
wholesale  copying  was  the  genesis  of  the  Indian 
Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990  discussed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  State  of  the  Arts.  An  influx  of  Asian  cop¬ 
ies  of  American  Indian  artwork,  primarily  fake 
turquoise  jewelry,  began  flooding  the  market 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  These  cheap  copies  or 
fakes  were  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
market  for  authentic  pieces. 

Congress  passed  this  law  to  protect  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  such  American-made  art  and  crafts  and  to 
serve  as  a  truth-in-advertising  law  as  well.  The 
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idea  was  that  both  the  Indian  artists  and 
their  customers  would  be  protected  from 
falsely  advertised  products,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  cultural  integrity  of  the  Native 
American  tribes  would  be  preserved  from 
the  introduction  of  such  counterfeit  items. 

Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  begin  consid¬ 
ering  laws  to  protect  other  American  artists 
from  such  copies  and  counterfeits.  Ideally, 
the  copyright  laws  should  do  this,  but  they 
have  so  far  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Laws  often  result  from  governmental  pol¬ 
icy  considerations.  Our  congressmen  need 
to  consider  whether  protection  of  our  artists 
and  artistic  treasures  is  more  important 
that  further  trade  agreements  and  enhanced 
trading  status  for  some  of  the  worst  foreign 
offenders. 

It  should  be  just  as  serious  a  crime  to 
counterfeit  artwork  as  it  is  to  counterfeit 
a  watch  or  blue  jeans  or  other  tangible 
consumer  products.  The  same  laws  should 
I  apply  and  could  be  implemented  for  this 
protection. 

The  problem  is  worth  your  consideration. 
Artists  do  not  need  special  treatment,  but 
they  are  entitled  to  a  level  playing  field. 

Bill  Frazier  served  a  lengthy  and  invalu¬ 
able  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Arts  Council.  He’s  in  private  practice  in 
Big  Timber,  and  can  be  reached  at 
406-932-5453  or  artlaw@mtintouch.net. 
MAC  thanks  Art  of  the  West  for  permis- 
!  sion  to  reprint  this  series. 


Reading  report  (from  previous  page) 


Americans  are  reading  less  well  -  reading  scores  continue  to 
worsen,  especially  among  teenagers  and  young  males.  By  contrast,  the 
average  reading  score  of  9-year-olds  has  improved. 

•  Reading  scores  for  12th-grade  readers  fell  significantly  from  1992 
to  2005,  with  the  sharpest  declines  among  lower-level  readers. 

•  2005  reading  scores  for  male  12th  graders  are  1 3  points  lower  than 
for  female  12th  graders,  and  that  gender  gap  has  widened  since  1992. 

•  Reading  scores  for  American  adults  of  almost  all  education  levels 
have  deteriorated,  notably  among  the  best-educated  groups.  From 
1992  to  2003,  the  percentage  of  adults  with  graduate  school  experience 
who  were  rated  proficient  in  prose  reading  dropped  by  10  points,  a  20 
percent  rate  of  decline. 

The  declines  in  reading  have  civic,  social,  and  economic  impli¬ 
cations  -  Advanced  readers  accrue  personal,  professional,  and  social 
advantages,  while  deficient  readers  run  higher  risks  of  failure  in  all 
three  areas. 

•  Nearly  two-thirds  of  employers  ranked  reading  comprehension 
“very  important”  for  high-school  graduates.  Yet  38  percent  consider 


most  high-school  graduates  deficient  in  this  basic  skill. 

•  American  15-year-olds  ranked  fifteenth  in  average  reading 
scores  for  31  industrialized  nations,  behind  Poland,  Korea,  France, 
and  Canada,  among  others. 

•  Literary  readers  are  more  likely  than  non-readers  to  engage  in 
positive  civic  and  individual  activities  -  such  as  volunteering,  at¬ 
tending  sports  or  cultural  events  and  exercising. 

“This  report  shows  striking  statistical  links  between  reading, 
advanced  reading  skills,  and  other  individual  and  social  benefits,” 
said  Sunil  Iyengar,  NEA  director  of  research  and  analysis.  “To  Read 
or  Not  to  Read  compels  us  to  consider  more  carefully  how  we  spend 
our  time,  since  those  choices  affect  us  individually  and  collectively.” 

While  no  single  government  agency  or  entity  can  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  declining  reading  rates,  the  NEA  national  reading  program, 
the  Big  Read,  is  one  response  to  these  findings.  In  2007,  nearly  200 
communities  nationwide  participated  in  the  Big  Read,  reading  one 
of  12  classic  American  novels.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 
neabigread.org. 
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Websites 

post 

emergency 
resources 
for  artists 

What  do  artists 
do  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  when 
natural  disasters 
such  as  wildfires 
or  floods  destroy 
homes  and  liveli¬ 
hoods? 

Here  are  a  few 
resources: 

The  New  York 
Foundation  tor 
the  Arts  offers 
emergency  re¬ 
sources  for  artists 
of  all  disciplines. 
Go  to  www. 
nyfa.org/ievel2. 
asp?id=89&fid= 
1#alldisciplines; 
www.nyfa.org/lev- 
el2.asp?id=89& 
fid=1#visualarts 
or  www.nyfa.org/ 
Ievel2.asp?id=89 
&fid=1#ongoinge 
mergency,  which 
starts  out  with 
text  about  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina,  but 
then  discusses 
ongoing  services 
to  all  artists  ev¬ 
erywhere. 

For  information 
about  emer¬ 
gency  funds 
for  artists,  visit 
pen.org/page. 
php/prmlD/1470 
or  www.women 
arts.org/fund/ 
Emergency 
Funds.htm. 
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NYFA 
launches 
new  e-zine 

The  New  York 
Foundation  for 
the  Arts  (NYFA) 
recently  launched 
the  new  version 
of  NYFA  Current, 
the  organization’s 
free,  national  e- 
publication. 

The  revamped 
NYFA  Current 
continues  the 
publication’s 
1 2-year  history 
of  reporting  the 
latest  news  and 
happenings  in 
the  arts  world, 
but  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the 
artist’s  voice. 

Actively 
engaged  with 
thousands  of 
contemporary 
artists,  NYFA  is 
uniquely  qualified 
to  monitor  the 
pulse  of  today’s 
art  scene. 
Practicing  artists 
and  critics  from 
across  the 
country  comment 
on  trends  and 
movements  in 
the  art  world 
with  biweekly 
features,  rants 
and  raves  on  the 
contemporary 
scene,  and 
artists'  insider 
perspectives  on 
exhibitions  and 
performances. 

To  subscribe 
to  NYFA 
Current,  visit 
www.nyfa.org/ 
current  or  email 
current@nyfa. 
org. 


pportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  National 


Northern  Colorado  Weavers  Guild  invites 
all  fiber  artists  to  participate  in  the  annual  Fiber 
Celebration,  a  juried  exhibit  to  be  held  May  16- 
June  24  in  Fort  Collins,  CO.  All  types  of  fiber 
media  is  eligible,  including  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  basketry,  sculpture,  felting,  quilting, 
papermaking,  knitting,  breading,  crocheting 
and  embroidery.  To  obtain  an  entry  form,  visit 
www.fortnet.org/ncwg,  or  contact  Margie 
Holley,  2652  Farasita  Dr.,  Loveland,  CO  80538; 
970-586-0929;  email:  theholleys@holleys.net. 
DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  2008. 

Derivative  Composition,  an  international  juried 
art  exhibition  by  artists  with  disabilities,  will 
be  presented  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C., 
May  29-July  20,  2008.  The  sponsor,  VSA  arts, 
is  seeking  visual  artists  with  disabilities  whose 
work  is  inspired  by  the  performing  arts.  Open  to 
artists  (ages  18  and  over)  who  are  committed  to 
their  artistic  progress  and  who  have  a  physical, 
cognitive,  or  mental  disability.  Work  entered 
must  be  completed  after  the  onset  of  disability. 
A  disability  is  defined  as  an  impairment 
that  substantially  limits  a  major  life  activity. 
Applicants  from  a  wide  range  of  practices,  such 
as  digital  arts,  installation  and  time-based  media, 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  For  more  information, 
visit  www. vsarts.org;  or  contact  Jennifer  Wexler, 
202-628-2800,  ext.  3885  or  TTY  202-737-0645; 
e-mail :jc wexler@vsarts.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  21,  2008. 

The  21st  Annual  Feats  of  Clay  exhibit  will 
be  held  April  26-May  25,  2008,  at  the  historic 
Gladding,  McBean  Terra  Cotta  Factory  in 
Lincoln,  CA.  A  prospectus  is  available  online 
at  www.lincolnarts.org;  or  send  a  self-addressed 
envelope  to  Lincoln  Arts,  580  Sixth  St„  Lincoln, 
CA  95648.  DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2008. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for 
Entries  -  State  and  Regional 

Montana  Watercolor  Society  announces  its 
26th  annual  juried  art  exhibition,  Watermedia 
2008.  Watermedia  art  includes  watercolor, 
gouache,  acrylic,  inks  and  collage  on  watercolor 
paper  or  board.  Juror  of  selection  and  awards 
is  nationally  known  artist  Ratindra  Das.  Over 
$5,000  in  cash  and  merchandise  is  awarded. 
For  a  prospectus,  send  a  #10  self-addressed 
envelope  to  Watermedia  Chair,  Vickie  Johnson, 
PO  Box  2605,  Missoula,  MT  59806;  406-549- 
6536;  email  vljl930@aol.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,  2008. 

The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History 
(formerly  the  Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural 
Center)  is  hosting  a  themed  show  entitled 
Alpine  Splendor:  Montana’s  Rocky  Mountains, 
July  11 -Aug.  16,  2008.  It  is  open  to  all  artists 
in  all  media  living  and  working  in  Montana. 
Artists  will  be  notified  of  acceptance  by 
May  3.  For  a  complete  prospectus,  send  a  SASE 
’  to  The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History,  PO 
Box  735,  Bigfork,  MT  59911.  DEADLINE: 
April  3,  2008. 

The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History 

announces  a  call  to  artists  for  The  Folks 
Next  Door:  Folk  Art  in  Montana,  on  exhibit 
June  6-July  5,  2008.  Folk  art  perpetuates 
ancient  and  decorative  traditions,  working  in 


painting,  sculpture,  woodcarving,  metalwork, 
needlework,  implements  and  tools.  In  Montana  it 
can  be  anything  from  leatherwork  to  quilting,  and 
everything  in  between,  that  reflects  the  traditional 
and  the  twists  on  an  old  art  form.  The  exhibit  is 
open  to  all  artists  in  all  media  living  and  working 
in  Montana.  Artists  will  be  notified  of  acceptance 
in  April.  For  a  complete  prospectus,  send  a  SASE 
to  The  Bigfork  Museum  of  Art  and  History,  PO 
Box  735,  Bigfork,  MT  59911.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,  2008. 

The  Collector’s  Gallery  at  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art  in  Great  Falls  will  be  filled  with 
a  month-long  exhibition  of  works  for  sale,  with 
a  reception/sale  on  Feb.  12.  This  offers  a  fun 
opportunity  for  artists  to  showcase  their  best  work 
in  an  unusual  manner.  Artists  will  be  creating  a 
Valentine-inspired  piece  for  exhibit  and  sale. 
The  theme  is  open  to  encourage  the  participating 
artists  to  interpret  Valentines  in  any  way  they 
choose:  love,  sweet,  fun,  forbidden,  hot,  cute, 
fantasy,  luscious,  warm,  wanton,  lovely,  innocent, 
dark...  For  more  information,  contact  Laura  B. 
Gustavson,  406-727-8255  or  email  laura@the- 
square.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2008. 

The  Whitefish  Winter  Carnival  is  seeking 
vendors  to  set  up  in  downtown  Whitefish  on 
Feb.  2  during  their  carnival.  Vendors  must  have 
permission  of  the  businesses  near  the  booth.  Fee  is 
$30.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Whitefish 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  PO  Box  1120,  Whitefish, 
MT  59937;  406-862-3501. 

ArtMatch  seeks  to  commission  a  permanent 
large  scale  work  of  art  for  the  roundabout  (traffic 
circle)  at  NE  15th  and  Bear  Creek  Road  in  Bend, 
OR.  Bear  Creek  Road  follows  the  path  of  the 
Emigrant  Trail,  the  route  taken  by  Oregon’s  first 
non-native  settlers.  From  $50,000  to  $75,000  is 
available  to  commission  a  work.  This  is  an  open 
competition  for  professional  artists  residing  in  the 
states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana 
and  northern  California.  For  more  information, 
contact  Marcelene  Trujillo  at  marcelene@artscen 
traloregon.org.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  31,  2008. 

Montana  folk  artisans  and  craftspeople  are 

invited  to  sell  their  work  at  the  National  Folk 
Festival  to  be  held  in  Butte,  MT,  in  July  2008. 
This  is  a  juried  show.  The  application  and  letter 
of  information  can  be  downloaded  at  www. 
mainstreetbutte.org.  The  National  Folk  Festival  is  a 
very  prestigious  event  and  thousands  are  expected 
to  attend.  To  take  a  look  at  this  year’s  event, 
which  was  held  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  the  artisans 
who  participated,  visit  www.nationalfolkfestival. 
com.  For  questions  and  further  information, 
call  Rae  Stephens,  406-782-5217.  DEADLINE 
EXTENDED:  Dec.  31,  2007. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 

The  Surdna  Foundation  is  interested  in  fostering 
entrepreneurial  programs  throughout  the  U.S.  that 
offer  viable  solutions  to  difficult  systemic  problems. 
The  foundation  primarily  provides  support  to 
nonprofit  organizations  through  the  following 
four  program  areas.  The  community  revitalization 
category  seeks  to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  in 
urban  places,  increase  their  ability  to  attract  a 
diversity  of  residents  and  employers,  and  ensure 
that  urban  policies  promote  social  equity.  The 
goals  of  the  environment  category  are  to  prevent 
irreversible  damage  to  the  environment  and  to 
promote  environmentally  beneficial  and  equitable 
use  of  land  and  natural  resources.  The  effective 
citizenry  category  provides  support  for  young 
people  to  take  direct  action  to  solve  problems  in 
their  schools,  neighborhoods,  and  the  larger  society. 
The  arts  program  is  a  national  initiative  focusing 
on  arts  and  education.  Letters  of  inquiry  in  most 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by 
its  inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all 
attempts  are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and 
suitability  of  information  under  our  control  and 
to  correct  any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information 
or  any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


program  areas  are  accepted  throughout  the  year. 
Visit  the  website  for  details  on  the  foundation’s 
grant  categories  and  the  letter  of  inquiry  process. 
For  more  info  visit  http://www.surdna.org/. 

The  Getty  Foundation  supports  a  diverse 
range  of  projects  worldwide  that  strengthen  the 
understanding  and  conservation  of  the  visual 
arts.  The  foundation’s  museum  conservation 
grants  are  designed  to  assist  institutions  in 
caring  for  their  permanent  collections  through 
two  distinct  initiatives.  Survey  grants  help 
museums  identify  the  conservation  requirements 
of  art  collections.  Treatment  grants  support  the 
conservation  treatment  of  artwork  of  outstanding 
artistic  significance.  Grants  are  provided  in  the 
United  States  and  internationally  to  museums 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions.  Preliminary 
letters  of  inquiry  may  be  submitted  at  any  time. 
Visit  the  website  for  detailed  funding  guidelines. 
For  more  info  visit  http://www.getty.edu/grants/ 
conservation/. 

Barnes  &  Noble,  a  national  bookstore  chain, 
provides  in-store  fundraising  opportunities, 
sponsorships,  and  donations  to  local  and  regional 
nonprofit  organizations  that  focus  on  literacy, 
the  arts,  or  K-12  education.  Applicants  must 
be  located  in  the  communities  with  company 
stores  and  should  serve  the  greater  good  of  the 
local  community  or  region.  A  plan  for  promoting 
the  program  with  Barnes  &  Noble  should  be 
included  in  the  proposal.  Barnes  &  Noble  also 
provides  limited  support  to  national  nonprofit 
organizations  that  focus  on  the  company’s  grants 
making  priorities.  Applications  may  be  submitted 
at  any  time.  Visit  the  website  to  review  application 
information  for  local  or  national  requests.  For 
more  info  visit  http://www.bamesandnob!einc. 
com/our_company/sponsorship/Sponsorship_ 
main.html. 

Governor  Schweitzer  has  announced  the 
availability  of  $150,000  in  scholarships  for 
high  school  seniors  in  recognition  of  service 
to  their  community.  Students  who  perform  100 
hours  of  community  service  before  May  1 6, 2008, 
will  qualify  for  a  $1,000  educational  award.  One 
student  per  high  school  may  apply;  scholarships 
are  awarded  on  a  first  come  first  served  basis. 
Students  must  attend  one  of  Montana’s  public, 
tribal,  private,  community  or  technical  colleges. 
Eight  scholarships  will  be  made  available  to 
seniors  not  attending  public  high  schools.  An 
application  must  be  submitted  by  the  high 
school  principal  or  county  superintendent  to  the 
Governors  Office  of  Community  Service.  The 
application  form  can  be  found  at  www.mt.gov/ 
mcsn/grantsawards/govawardcomserv.asp.  For 
more  information,  contact  Kathy  Bean  at  406- 
444-5547  ore-mail  kbean@mt.gov.  DEADLINE: 
May  16,2008. 

PPL  Montana  is  accepting  applications  for  its 
Community  Fund  from  schools  or  nonprofits 
with  a  focus  on  funding  education,  environmental 
and  economic  development  projects,  or  programs . 
Only  on-line  applications  are  accepted,  with  two 
cycles  per  year.  All  criteria,  information  and  past 
recipients  can  be  found  at  www.pplmontana.com. 
DEADLINES:  Jan.  31  and  July  31,  2008. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  announce  the 
availability  of  guidelines  for  the  2008/2009 
cycle  of  USArtists  International  (USAI),  a 
program  designed  to  support  U.S.  performing 
artists  at  international  festivals.  USAI  provides 
support  for  U.S.  dance  and  music  ensembles  that 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  international 
festivals  in  the  European  Union,  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Eligible  countries  include:  Austria, 
Belgium.  Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  the  Czech  Republic, 
Denmark,  Estonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Ireland,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
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Luxembourg,  Malta,  Poland,  Portugal,  Romania, 
Russia,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Ukraine,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Applicants  must  be  designated  by 
the  I.R.S,  as  a  501(c)(3)  organization,  or  have 
a  fiscal  agent  that  is  designated  as  a  501(c)(3) 
organization.  Guidelines  for  USAI  are  available 
online  at  www.midatlanticarts.org  or  by  calling 
the  foundation  at  410-539-6656x100.  The 
deadlines  for  the  program  are  Jan.  7,  2008,  for 
projects  taking  place  between  March  1,  2008 
and  February  28,  2009  and  May  5,  2008  for 
projects  taking  place  between  July  1, 2008  and 
June  30,  2009. 


Workshops/Conferences 


Stumptown  Art  Studio  in  Whitefish  offers  these 
workshops:  Mosaic-Making  Workshop  with  Deb 
Stika,  Jan.  5  and  1 2,  and  Feb.  2  and  9;  Glass  Fusing 
Workshop  with  Melanie  Drown,  Jan.  16  and  30, 
Feb.  20  and  March  5.  Call  406-862-5929. 

Barjon’s  Books  in  Billings  presents  the  following 
workshops:  Art  ofWri  ting  for  Children:  AWri  ting 
Group  with  Carina  Camamile,  $10,  Jan.  10; 
Beginning  and  Intermediate  Belly  Dance  with 
Julia  Murphy,  $60  for  eight  sessions  beginning 
Jan.  12;ArtofWritingforChildren:  Book  critique 
Group  with  Carina  Camamile,  $10,  Jan.  24.  Call 
406-252-4398  or  visit  www.barjonsbooks.com. 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Chorale’s 
“Backstage  at  the  Symphony!  -  Magic  and 
Fantasy”  is  open  to  the  patrons  of  the  symphony 
and  to  teachers  of  all  grade  ievels.  The  Billings 
Symphony  in  conjunction  with  the  Alberta  Bair 
Theater  presents  two  workshops  for  educators 
through  the  Partners  in  Education  Program  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts.  Combined  with  their  corresponding 
Saturday  evening  symphony  performances,  these 
workshops  led  by  Music  Director  Anne  Harrigan 
provide  valuable  information  and  key  insights 
into  the  concerts’  repertoire  and  showcase  the 
talents  of  special  guest  artists  featured  in  the 
performances.  For  this  workshop,  BSOconductor 
Anne  Harrigan  and  guest  artist  Tim  Marrone,  from 
the  Baltimore  School  of  the  Arts,  share  theiryouth 
concert  collaboration  secrets  with  educators. 
This  year’s  performance  features  the  score  from 
the  Harry  Potter  films,  Mozart’s  “Magic  Flute 
Overture,”  “The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice”  and 
Stravinsky’s  “Firebird.”  The  second  session  is 
in  April.  Cost  is  $25  per  session  or  $45  for  both 
sessions.  For  information  or  to  register,  call  the 
symphony  office  at  406-252-3610. 

Compassionate  Communication  Workshop 

with  Patrick  Marsolek  will  be  held  Feb.  23 
at  the  Holter  Museum  in  Helena.  This  class 
is  designed  to  help  participants  respond  in  a 
healthy,  compassionate  way  to  hatred,  fear, 
anger,  judgment  and  division.  Learn  the  tools 
and  process  of  NonViolent  Communication, 
based  on  work  of  Marshall  Rosenberg  and  the 
Center  for  NonViolent  Communication.  Tuition 
is  $50-$90.  Call  406-442-6400. 

Family  nights  on  how  to  construct  Native 
American  dance  outfits  with  Alan  Pierre  will 
be  held  Jan.  9  and  16  at  the  People’s  Center  in 
Pablo.  Pierre  is  a  CSKT  member  and  traditional 
dancer.  Open  to  those  wanting  to  put  their  outfit 
together  and  learn  how  to  construct  their  child’s 
or  families’  outfits.  Participants  are  responsible 
for  their  own  materials.  Call  406-675-0160. 

Encaustic  and  Mixed  Media  Painting  with 
Shawna  Moore  will  be  held  Feb.  29  -  March  2 
in  Jackson.  W  Y.  Explore  the  exciting  medium  of 
encaustic  painting  with  a  twist.  This  ancient  art 
form  of  wax  painting  is  a  perfect  complement  for 
mixed  media  work.  Collage  and  image  transfer 
are  achieved  with  the  use  of  transfer  papers,  text, 
rice  paper  and  toner  images.  Expect  full  days  of 
work  in  the  studio  resulting  in  finished  paintings. 
Cost  is  $350,  with  a  $50  material  fee  due  at  time 
of  registration.  For  more  information  visit:  w  ww. 
shawnamoore.com. 

A  Pastel  Workshop  with  Janet  Sullivan  will 
be  held  Feb.  2  at  the  Lewistown  Art  Center  in 
Lewistown.  Call  406-538-8278. 


TheArchieBray  Foundation  in  Helena  offers  these 
workshops:  Soda  Kiln  Design  and  Construction  with 
Donovan  Palmquist,  May  19-23,  $425  plus  $25  lab 
fee;  Drawn  to  the  Surface  with  Akio  Takamori  and 
Kurt  Weiser,  June  16-27,  $750  plus  $100  lab  fee; 
Beyond  Brown:  Glazing  for  the  Wood  Kiln  with 
Josh  DeWeese,  July  9- 1 3,  $425  plus  $50  lab  fee;  To 
the  tonic  of  any  key  . . .  with  Walter  McConnell  and 
Linda  Sormin,  August  4-8,  $500  plus  $50  lab  fee; 
Surface  Enrichment  and  Working  in  Earthenware 
with  Ron  Meyers,  August  22-24,  $285  plus  $35  lab 
fee.  Registration  begins  Jan.  9.  Call  406-443-3502 
or  visit  www.archiebray.org  for  faculty  bios  and 
complete  workshop  descriptions. 

Advanced  Furniture  Making  with  Harry  Felton 
will  be  held  Feb.  23-24  at  the  Depot  Gallery  in 
Red  Lodge.  Furniture  artist  instructs  on  the  art  of 
making  furniture  with  only  the  use  of  hand  tools. 
Participants  should  have  some  basic  background 
in  woodworking.  All  materials  and  tools  are 
provided.  Call  the  Arts  Guild  at  406-446-1370 
for  more  information. 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Historic  Interpretive 
Center  in  Great  Falls  presents  their  Winter  Warm- 
Ups  series,  all  on  Saturday  mornings,  lOa.m.-noon: 
“From  Sea  to  Salt"  with  Fay  Schaller,  Jan.  26; 
“Song  and  Dance  with  Lewis  and  Clark”  with  Jeff 
LaRock,  Feb.  2;  “Double  Ball”  with  Steve  Schaller, 
Feb.  9;  “Belt  Bags  and  Possibles  Pouches"  with 
Fay  Schaller,  Feb.  16;  “Snow  Shoes”  with  Billy 
Maxwell,  Feb.  23;  and  “Toy  Tipi”  with  Billy 
:  Maxwell,  March  1.  Call  406-727-8733  for  more 
information. 

Wildlife  and  Watercolor  Workshop  will  be  held 
at  Triple  D  Game  Farm  in  Kalispell,  MT,  Feb.  29- 
March  3.  Join  award-winning  wildlife  artist  Sandra 
Blair  photographing  theTriple  D  animals  in  natural 
habitat  compounds.  Then,  create  dynamic,  realistic 
wildlife  paintings  in  transparent  watercolor  or 
fluid  acrylics,  with  demonstrations  on  painting 
eyes,  fur  textures  and  feathers.  Cost  is  $1,200.  For 
information  or  to  register,  click  on  special  events 
page  at  www.tripledgamefarm.com  or  call  406- 
755-9653.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  15,  2008. 

Found  Objects  Sculpture  Workshop  with  Thor 
Myhre  will  be  held  1-4  p.m.  Jan.  5  at  the  Red 
Poppy  in  Ronan,  MT.  Students  will  be  inspired 
by  a  truckload  of  found  objects  and  recycled 
materials.  Odd  shapes  of  wood,  colorful  wire, 
string,  feather,  wool,  assorted  pieces  of  metal 
and  plastic,  and  some  mystery  objects,  will  be 
provided.  Participants  will  have  access  to  simple 
hand  tools,  glue  and  fasteners.  Myhre’s  specialty  is 
finding  innovative  ways  to  attach  the  mixed  media 
together.  Cost  is  $30,  and  includes  all  materials. 
Call  406-676-3010. 


Literature 


Lost  Horse  Press  is  now  accepting  submissions 
for  The  Idaho  Prize  for  Poetry  2008,  a  national 
competition  offering  $1,000  plus  publication 
by  Lost  Horse  Press  for  a  book-length  poetry 
manuscript.  All  U.S.  poets  are  eligible.  The 
winner  and  finalists  will  be  announced  Aug.  15.  A 
reading  fee  of  $25  -  check  or  money  order  only, 
please  -  and  a  SASE  (for  notification  of  winners 
only;  manuscripts  will  be  recycled)  must  be 
included  with  the  manuscript.  For  guidelines  or 
additional  information  about  the  Idaho  Prize  for 
Poetry,  contact  Lost  Horse  Press  at  208-255-44 1 0. 
email  Iosthorsepress@mindspring.com  or  check 
online  at  www.losthorsepress.org.  DEADLINE: 
May  15,  2008. 

Wild  West  MelodramaTen  Minute  Play  writing 
Competition:  create  a  10-minute  melodrama 
(hero,  heroine,  dastardly  villain)  set  in  the  Old  West. 
Winners  take  part  in  a  staged  reading  of  their  work 
Feb.  23  in  BigTimber  with  the  Montana  Wild  West 
Posse  Players.  Winners  receive  $  1 50  for  first  place, 
$  1 00  for  second,  and  $75  for  third.  For  melodrama 
writing  guidelines  and  general  advice,  write  to 
Wild  West  Posse  Players,  Box  1255,  Big  Timber, 
MT 5901 1  (include  stamped,  self-addressed  return 
envelope):  email  sagebrsh@ttc-cmc.net;  or  call 
406-932-4227. 

Women  Writing  the  West  is  seeking  entries 
for  the  2008  WILLA  Literary  Awards.  The 


award  honors  books  of  women’s  stories  set  in  the 
American  West,  published  in  2007.  The  winning 
authors  are  chosen  by  professional  librarians, 
historians  and  university-affiliated  educators. 
WWW  is  a  non-profit  association  of  writers  and 
other  literature-oriented  professionals,  writing 
and  promoting  the  Women’s  West.  Membership 
is  open  to  any  person  worldwide  who  shares 
these  interests.  For  more  information  about  the 
WILLAAwards  or  Women  Writing  the  West,  visit 
www.womenwritingthewest.org,  or  contact  Joyce 
Lohse,  WWW  Administrator,  8547  E.  Arapahoe 
Rd.  #J-54 1 ,  Greenwood  Village,  CO  801 1 2-1436. 
DEADLINE:  Feb.  1,  2008. 

Theatre  In  the  Raw  is  pleased  to  announce  its 
fifth  biennial  2007  Play  Writing  Contest.  The  play 
must  be  an  original  one-act  play,  unpublished  and 
not  produced.  Entry  fee  is  $25  (Canadian  funds) 
for  one,  $40  for  two.  Winner  will  receive  $150 
cash  prize  and  at  least  one  dramatic  reading  of 
the  play.  For  more  information,  contact  Theatre 
In  the  Raw,  Jay  Hamburger,  3521  Marshall  St., 
Vancouver  BC  V5N  4S2;  604-708-5448;  email: 
theatreintheraw@telus.net;  www.  theatreintheraw. 
ca.  DEADLINIE:  Dec.  31,  2007. 

The  Wildwood  Reader,  a  quarterly  literary  short 
fiction  magazine,  seeks  ongoing  entries.  The  year’s 
top  entries,  as  voted  by  readers,  are  featured  in 
the  annua]  anthology.  New  writers  are  supported 
and  featured.  Awards  are  $50  first,  $25  second, 
$25  third  place  each  quarter.  No  submission  fees 
for  two  manuscripts,  600  to  2,400  words.  All 
materials  are  returned  if  packaging  and  postage 
are  included.  All  submissions  must  be  sent  as  a 
digital  Word  document  on  disk  with  a  hard  copy. 
Guidelines  are  available  with  a  SASE.  Contact 
the  Wildwood  Reader,  Timson  Edwards  Co.,  PO 
Box  55-0898,  Jacksonville,  FL  32255. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 

in  Miles  City,  MT,  is  interested  in  a  “teaching 
artist”  to  fill  the  position  of  education  director. 
Responsibilities  include  organize,  schedule 
and  instruct  art  classes  for  students  of  all  ages 
and  abilities;  outreach  to  area  schools  and 
communities  during  school  year;  in-house  adult 
community  classes;  children’s  classes  and  KIDZ 
CREATE  summer  program;  classes  for  those 
with  disabilities;  additional  instructors  and/or 
resident  artists  for  classes  as  needed.  Other 
responsibilities:  keep  workshop  areas  stocked, 
organized  and  scheduled  to  avoid  conflicts; 
oversee  loading/unloading  and  firing  of  kilns; 
report  to  the  executive  director  regarding  education 
programs  and  staffing;  assist  the  executive  director 
with  grant  applications,  tracking  and  reporting. 
Applicant  must  have/maintain  a  valid  driver’s 
license.  Education  required  is  a  minimum  of  a  BFA 
preferred,  or  comparable  experience.  Salary  DOE 
for  full-time  position.  Contact  for  applications 
or  send  resume  to  Mark  Browning,  ED,  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center.  PO  Box  1284, 
Miles  City,  MT  59301 ;  406-234-0635. 

The  Bozeman  Symphony  seeks  a  symphonic 
choir  conductor.  Musical  responsibilities  include: 
plan  the  choir  concert  season  including  dates,  music 
to  be  performed,  and  recommendation  for  choral 
guest  artists;  develop  and  propose  long-range  plans 
for  the  symphonic  choir;  recruit  choir  personnel, 
conduct  auditions;  and  develop  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  symphonic  choir.  Non-musical 
responsibilities  include:  become  a  visible  part  of 
the  community;  assist  in  the  general  promotion 
of  the  society;  work  with  board  members, 
orchestra  committee,  choir  representative;  and 
work  to  develop  the  overall  public  image  of  the 
symphonic  choir.  The  position,  which  begins  in 
fall  2008,  is  a  one-year  position  with  possibility 
of  renewal.  Qualifications  are  a  master’s  degree 
in  music  or  equivalent  professional  experience. 
Part-time  position;  salary  is  negotiable,  depending 
on  qualification.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  references  and  a  video  tape  of  both 
a  performance  and  a  rehearsal  to  Choir  Director 
Search  Committee,  Bozeman  Symphony  Society, 
1822  W.  Lincoln,  Suite  3,  Bozeman  MT  59718: 
406-585-9774;  email:  info@bozemansymphony. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling 
to  integrate 
technology 
into  your 
organization? 

The  Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP  offers 
a  Technology 
Assessment 
and  Planning 
website  (www. 
progressivetech. 
org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organizations 
can  use  to  learn 
how  to  improve 
their  application 
of  technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers,” 
“Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment’  and 
“Planning  Tool 
and  Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506;  202- 
682-5400;  www. 
artsendow.gov; 
email:  webmgr  @arts. 
endow.gov. 

•  National 

Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20506;  202-606-8400; 
www.neh.fed.us. 

•Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
email:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•Americans 
for  the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave., 

NW,  12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005;  202-371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association 
of  Museums: 

1571  Eye  St. 

NW,  Ste.  400, 
Washington, 

DC  20005; 
202-289-1818;  www. 
aam-us.org. 

•  National 
Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036;  202-588-6000; 
www. national  trust, 
org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission,  1801 

L  St.  NW,  Rm. 

9024,  Washington, 

DC  20507; 
202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000 
for  employment 
questions;  www.eeoc. 
gov/facts/howtofil. 
htm. 

•  New  York 
Foundation  for  the 
Arts:  155  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  1 4th 
Floor,  New  York 

NY  10013-1507; 
212-366-6900;  www. 
nyfa.org. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 

DC  20004;  800-872- 
2253;  www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information 
Center  (NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  for 
assistive  technology 
product  information. 


Internship  for  .ArtFest  in  Spokane:  Become  a 
part  of  the  ArtFest  team  this  year!  Earn  valuable 
experience  in  nonprofit  fundraising  and  event 
planning.  The  selected  candidate  shall  be  a 
responsible,  detail-oriented  person  who  possesses 
excellentcommunication  skills.  This  position  will 
be  in  support  of  volunteer  coordination  and  the 
children's  art  program  at  ArtFest.  The  position 
is  a  15-hour  a  week  commitment  with  additional 
hours  the  weekend  of  the  event  (May  29-June  I, 
2008).  Art  Fest  is  an  annual  fundraiser  hosted  by 
the  Spokane  Art  School  and  the  Northwest  Museum 
of  Arts  and  Culture.  For  more  information  or  to 
apply,  contact  Jillian  Foster  at  the  Spokane  Art 
School:  jillianfoster@spokaneartschool.org;  509- 
328-0900  ext.  203. 


Residencies 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  offers  the  following 
fellowships  and  residencies  opportunities:  1) 
The  2008-2009  Lilian,  Lincoln,  Matsutani,  MJD. 
and  Taunt  Fellowships.  Each  Fellowship  awards 
$5,000  to  a  ceramic  artist  that  demonstrates  merit 
and  exceptional  promise  for  a  one-year  artist 
residency  at  the  Bray.  2)  The  Bray  is  accepting 
applications  from  ceramic  artists  for  its  2008 
resident  artist  program.  Long-term  residencies, 
usually  one  year  with  an  option  to  extend  through 
a  second  year,  and  short-term  residencies,  usually 
through  the  summer  months,  are  available.  The 
residencies  allow  individuals  to  pursue  their 
personal  approach  to  ceramics  and  provide  a 
unique  environment  for  artists  to  come  together 
to  work,  learn  and  share  with  each  other.  The 
Bray  also  provides  a  studio,  discounted  materials, 
a  variety  of  kilns,  sales  space  in  the  gallery,  and 
teaching  opportunities.  Resident  artists  cover  their 
own  costs  for  materials,  firing,  and  a  place  to  live  in 
Helena,  MT.  3)  One-year  fellowships  and  summer 
scholarships  are  available.  Residences  offer 
ceramic  artists  a  quiet,  supportive  environment 
to  pursue  personal  and  professional  artistic  goals 
while  sharing  ideas  and  techniques.  Gallery  and 
grounds  display  the  legacy  of  their  work.  For 
more  information  on  the  fellowship  and  residency 
program,  or  to  download  an  application,  visit  the 
Bray  website  at  www.archiebray.org,  or  contact 
the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  2915  Country  Club 
Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602.  Phone:  406-443-3502; 
email:  archiebray@archiebray.org.  DEADLINE: 
March  1,  2008. 


Atlantic  Center  for  the  Arts  Master  Artists 
in  Residence  Program  offers  these  residencies 
in  2008:  April  14-May  4,  deadline  Jan.  18; 
May  19-June  8,  deadline  Feb.  8;  Aug.  4-24,  deadline 
March  14;  and  Oct.  13-Nov.  2,  deadline  May  23. 
For  more  information,  call  386-427-6975  or  visit 
www.atlanticcenterforthearts.org. 

Artscape  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
applications  for  the  Green  Arts  Bams  Work-Only 
Studios  and  Rent-Geared-To-Income  (RGI)  Live/ 
Work  Studios  for  professional  artists  are  now 
available.  Tenants  of  the  Green  Arts  Bams  will 
contribute  to  the  creative  synergy,  imagination  and 
community  that  will  transform  Toronto’s  historic 
Wychwood  TTC  Streetcar  Repair  Barns  in  the 
St.  Clair  and  Bathurst  neighborhood  into  a  model 
for  innovative  creative  redevelopment  in  North 
America.  If  you  are  a  professional  artist  who  is 
interested  in  applying  for  a  work-only  studio  or 
RGI  live/work  studio  at  the  Green  Arts  Bams, 
you  can  download  the  applications  and  answers  to 
frequently  asked  questions  at  w  ww.torontoartscape. 
on.ca/bams_call.  There  will  be  up  to  15  artist 
Work-Only  studios  at  the  Green  Arts  Barns,  which 
will  be  leased  to  artists  at  below  market  rates, 
ranging  in  size  from  approximately  206  square 
feet  to  approximately  316  square  feet.  There  will 
be  26  artist  LiveAVork  studios  at  the  Green  Arts 
Bams  that  will  be  managed  by  Artscape  Non-Profit 
Homes  Inc.  (ANPHI)  and  will  be  leased  to  artists 
and  their  families  on  an  RGI  basis.  DEADLINE: 
Jan.  31,2008. 

Midori’s  Orchestra  Residencies  Program  is 

now  accepting  applications  for  a  residency  in 
the  2009-2010  season.  A  longtime  champion 
of  music  in  the  lives  of  young  people,  violinist 
Midori  established  this  program  to  enhance  the 
American  youth  orchestra  experience.  Through 
activities  ranging  from  public  concerts,  workshops, 
music  advocacy  and  more,  the  program  seeks  to 
cultivate  the  connection  between  a  youth  orchestra 
and  its  local  professional  orchestra,  as  well  as 
to  improve  relationships  with  visiting  artists, 
orchestra  administration  and  the  community-at- 
large.  Details  about  past  residencies  and  eligibility 
requirements  can  be  found  at  www.GoToMidori. 
com/orp.  For  more  information,  contact  Kelly 
Gehrs  at  kagehrs@earthlink.net.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  15,2008. 

The  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Foundation, 

Flathead  National  Forest,  Hockaday  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Swan  Ecosystem  Center  invite  Montana 


artists  to  participate  in  the  2008  Artist- Wilderness- 
Connection  program,  an  artist-in-residence  project 
that  connects  artists  and  local  communities  with 
our  wild  lands.  Professional  working  artists  of 
various  disciplines,  media  and  styles  spend  from 
seven  to  14  days  in  a  remote  forest  cabin  on  the 
Flathead  National  Forest  to  focus  on  their  art. 
After  completing  their  residency,  artists  select 
a  format  to  share  their  talents  and  residency 
experience  with  the  community.  Applications 
to  participate  in  the  2008  program  are  available 
at  www.hockadaymuseum.org/events.htm  or  by 
calling  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  at  406-755- 
5268.  Individuals  and  group  collaborations  are 
invited  to  apply.  Up  to  three  Montana  artists  will 
be  selected  for  the  2008  program.  DEADLINE: 
Feb.  28,  2008. 


Media  Arts 


The  Great  Falls  Fly  Fishing  Film  Festival,  to  be 

held  Jan.  25, 2008,  at  the  University  of  Great  Falls, 
is  seeking  submissions  in  two  categories:  Short 
Film,  less  than  10  minutes,  with  a  $350  prize  for 
best  entry;  and  Long  Film,  from  10-30  minutes, 
with  a  $500  prize.  All  films  will  be  screened  by 
the  film  selection  committee.  Films  should  be 
documentary  or  artistic  in  nature;  how-to  films 
are  discouraged.  For  all  selected  films,  entrants 
will  be  notified  of  selection  prior  to  showing.  All 
films  must  be  submitted  in  DVD  format;  no  films 
will  be  returned.  Send  films  to  Mark  Ozog,  1417 
9,h  St.  South,  Suite  100,  Great  Falls,  MT  59405. 
For  more  information  call  406-453- 1613  or  email 
eyegeek@imt.net.  DEADLINE:  Jan.  1, 2008. 


On-Line 


The  Fund  for  Women  Artists  is  founded  on 
the  belief  that  women  artists  have  the  power 
to  change  the  way  women  are  perceived  in  our 
society.  The  fund  has  announced  that  there  are 
now  over  800  women  artists  with  active  profiles 
on  the  WomenArts  Network,  the  fund's  free  online 
artist  directory.  To  view  the  profiles  or  to  create 
your  own  free  profile  page,  visit  the  website  at 
www.womenarts.org/network. 


ARTS  &  CULTURE:  Statewide  Service  Organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  Karen  Lauersdorf. 
Administrative  Assistant,  PO  Box  1124,  Manhattan,  MT 
59741;  406-284-4274;  email:  mtmaae@yahoo.com;  www. 
maae.org.  Advocacy  organization  for  arts  education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  Co-President  Susan  Arthur, 
Flathead  High  School,  644  4th  Ave.  West,  Kalispell,  MT; 
406-751-3500;  email;  arthurs@sd5.kl2.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406- 
585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box 

1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www. 
montanasymphonies.org.  Provides  resource  sharing, 
imports  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  31 1  Brandy  Hall,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  406-243-6022,  ask  for 
Mark  Sherouse;  www.montanabook.org.  Organizes  public 
forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes  reading, 
book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1805  Highland.  Helena, 
MT  59601 ;  406-443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china 
painting,  porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public 
show  featuring  nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall, 
The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812; 
406-243-6022;  www.humanities-mt.org.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher  programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  N.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  211.  Helena.  MT  59601;  406-443-8313; 
email:  mtcf@mt.net;  www.mtcf.org.  Maintains 
endowments  for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural 
agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain 


funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees  legislation 
affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872.  Bozeman, 

MT  5977 1 ;  406-585-955 1 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771 ;  406-587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines 
through  educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  Beth  Mazanec,  1006 
Saddle  Dr..  Helena.  MT  59601 ;  406-442-3178  (O);  email: 
bmazanec@tdisp.com.  Provides  professional  information 
and  development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Painters  Alliance,  Susan  Blackwood  and  Howard 
Friedland,  71 1  Blackmore  Place,  Bozeman,  MT  59715; 
406-586-4484.  A  statewide  organization  comprised  of 
professional  outdoor  painters  who  seek  to  showcase  the 
vast  variety  and  spectacular  beauty  of  Montana. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  406-585-9551;  www.mt 
performingarts.org. Supports  performing  arts  presenting 
in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an  annual 
conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block¬ 
booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  516  N.  Park.  Suite  A,-  Helena. 
MT  59601;  406-457-2822;  www.preservemontana.org. 
Provides  technical  assistance  and  infor-mation  on  historic 
preservation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  pro-gram. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  406-547-3803;  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana’s  rural  low  power  public  television  stations; 
provides  technical  assistance  in  video  production  and 
station  application  procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Theatre  Education  Assn.  (MTEA),  President  Larry 
Brazill,  9  N.  Dakota,  Dillon.  MT  59725;  406-683-7038; 
email:  l_brazill@umwestem.edu.  A  K-12  education 


resource  for  Montana  theatre  educators;  present  yearly  at 
MEA-MFT/APT  and  are  affiliated  with  EDTA. 

MT  Thespians,  State  Director,  Sarah  DeGrandpre,  Big 
Sky  High  School,  3100  South  Ave.  West,  Missoula, 

MT  59804;  406-728-2401;  email:  sdegrandpre@mcps. 
kl2.mt.us.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  3002,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  Ron  Paulick,  membership  chair.  406-453-4076; 
email:  cambrea@mt.net;  www.montanawatercolor 
society.org.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a  yearly 
Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhibition,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  406-761-1797; 
email:  montanaart@hotmail.com;  www.mt-magda. 
org.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society, 

225  N.  Roberts.  Helena,  MT  59620;  406-444-4710; 
www.montanamuseums.org.  Supports  museums  of 
all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences,  quarterly 
newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St., 
Missoula,  MT  59802;  406-728-5374.  Provides 
photography  education,  professional  information, 
workshops  and  opportunities  for  members  to  show  work 
in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  PO  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT 
59807;  406-549-2984;  www.vsamontana.org.  Provides 
information,  technical  assistance  and  workshops  on 
working  with  differently-abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Familv  YMCA,  402 

N.  32nd  St.,  Billings,  MT  59 101;  406-248-1685. 

Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development;  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition 
of  literary  arts. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  January/February  2008 


MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Public  Value  Partnerships 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  pleased  to 
continue  operating  support  grants  for  Montana 
non-profit  arts  organizations  under  a  new  program 
entitled  Public  Value  Partnerships,  Public  value 
partners  are  defined  as  organizations  making  a 
positive  difference  in  the  individual  and  collective 
lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  through  the  arts, 
and  worthy  of  state  investment.  These  grants 
fund  Montana  non-profit  arts  organizations  who 
have  had  their  501(c)(3)  status  for  a  minimum 
of  five  years  and  a  half-time  paid  staff  member. 
Guideline  specifics  are  available  on  the  MAC 
website.  Current  grants  run  July  1,  2006  to 
June  30,  2010.  No  new  applications  are  being 
accepted  since  the  funding  is  fully  committed. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in  the 
Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and  aesthetic 
projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from  the  interest 
earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or  govern¬ 
mental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a  1:1 
cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3:1  match  of  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2008  for  FY  2010-2011. 

Artists  in  Schools/Communities  Grants 

The  Arts  Education  program  contains  three 
distinct  components  which  provide  participatory 
experiences  in  arts  learning  that  increase  or 
strengthen  participants’  knowledge  and  skills  in 
the  arts. 

1 .  Artist  visits:  The  artist  visits  program  encom¬ 
passes  visits  lasting  from  one  to  four  days  with  no 
more  than  four  hours  of  contact  time  per  day. 

2.  Short-term  residencies:  These  last  one  to 
four  weeks,  or  a  total  of  five  to  20  days  over  a 
longer  period  of  time.  Long-term  residencies: 


These  are  residencies  of  five  weeks  or  longer,  up 
to  one  year. 

3.  Special  projects:  This  funding  broadly 
supports  the  creation  of  projects  that  establish, 
expand,  or  advance  both  school  curriculum  and 
educational  arts  programming.  Projects  that 
support  and  encourage  the  community’s  lifelong 
learning,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts 
are  also  funded. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  awards  grants  to 
Montana  organizations  that  are  nonprofit  and 
exempt  from  federal  income  tax  under  Section 
501(a),  which  include  the  501(c)(3)  designation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  or  are  units  of 
government,  educational  institutions,  or  local 
chapters  of  tax-exempt  national  organizations. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply,  visit  MAC’S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’ 
or  organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  are  available  up  to  $  1 ,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and  the 
nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched  1 : 1 
in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards  are 
made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications  are 
reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  Education  Artist  Registry 

The  Arts  Education  program  supports  a  wide 
range  of  residencies  by  professional  working 
artists  and  local  or  regional  arts  organizations 
(touring  or  locally  based).  Activities  are  hands-on 
and  process-oriented.  The  artist  must  be  able  to 
clearly  communicate  the  concepts  and  skills  of 
the  chosen  art  form  and  relate  well  to  people  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  To  apply  visit  MAC'S 
website  at  http://art.mt.gov  or  call  the  MAC  Arts 
Education  Hotline  at  1-800-282-3092. 


Professional  Development  Grants 

Professional  Development  Grants  provide 
matching  funds  for  Montanans  to:  1 )  attend  seminars, 
conferences  and  workshops  to  further  professional 
development  or  to  improve  artistic  quality,  community 
service  in  the  arts,  or  arts  management  skills  and 
operations;  and  2)  hire  a  consultant  of  your  choice 
to  advise  artists  or  nonprofit  arts  organizations 
on  technical  matters,  specific  programs,  projects, 
administrative  functions,  or  facilitate  strategic 
planning,  marketing  .or  development  planning.  The 
amounts  of  these  grants  will  not  exceed  $750  for 
individuals  and  $1,000  for  organizations  and  will 
depend  on  available  funds.  A  1 : 1  match  in  cash  or 
in-kind  goods  and  services  is  required. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  the  first 
of  each  month.  Applications  are  reviewed  monthly. 
Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first  come,  first  served 
basis. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  encouragement  of  traditional 
arts  that  are  passed  on  through  membership 
in  Montana’s  many  ethnic,  occupational  and 
regional  communities.  A  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided 
by  master  and  apprentice.  The  next  application 
deadline  to  be  announced. 

T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts 

This  grant  program  is  for  elementary 
classroom  teachers  who  wish  to  work  one-on- 
one  with  a  professional  working  artist  in  order  to 
develop  the  teacher's  skill  in  a  particular  artistic 
discipline.  Deadlines  are  ongoing.  You  must 
apply  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  start-date  of 
your  project.  There  is  no  cash  match  required. 

All  grants  are  for  $500. 


Grant  Programs 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines 


(when  guidelines  are  available) 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Z'P 


Phone . 


Email 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  email  mac@mt.gov 


□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Registry  Application 

□  Artist  in  Schools/Communities  Sponsor  Application 

□  Public  Value  Partnerships  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Professional  Development  Award  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  T.E.A.,  Teacher  Exploration  of  the  Arts  Application 

□  Other 


GmntjuideM^ne^jnd  applicati°ns  can  also  be  downloaded  at  http://art.mt.gov 


What’s  Happening? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance?  If  so,  State  of  the  Arts 
would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 

Lively  Times,  33651  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX  406-644-2911;  or  email  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 

Event: 


•  "i  r 


Description. 


Event  Location: 


Date(s): 


Time(s):_ 


Sponsor:. 
Address:. 
Phone:  _ 


Email: 


Website: 


Vie  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune  Hot 
Ticket, ^0 Box^5468^Great^Fal/s,  J\^TJ&'W;JW0-4M-6600Lext  464^email^tribfeatures@sofastnet 


L  lit 


Sign-up  or  update 
your  mailing  info 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Name: _ 


Address:. 


City,  State: 
Z'P: _ 


Daytime  Phone. 
Email  Address: 


OLD  ADDRESS 


Name: _ 

Address:  _ 
City,  State: 
Zip: _ 


Daytime  Phone_ _ 

Email  Address:  _ _ 

Mail  to:  Montana  Arts  Council, 

PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 ; 
l^or  go  online  at  www.art.mt.gov 
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Help  us  find 
technical 
assistance 
articles  for 
State  of 
the  Arts 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
is  requesting 
submissions 
from  artists  and 
organizations 
on  practical 
professional 
development 
tips  for  artists  for 
upcoming  issues 
[  of  State  of  the 
Arts. 

Topics  might 
include: 

1  “How  to” 
articles  (i.e. 

I  marketing  tips 
for  the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
|  to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  or  how 
to  make  a  CD). 

•  Innovative  arts 
|  education  projects 
or  statistics. 
Please  limit 
|  submissions 
to  500  words. 

Call  MAC  at  406- 
|  444-6510  or  email 
sflynn@mt.gov 
before  submitting 
I  stories. 


s 


“December”  by  Nicole  Couture  is  among  the  student  works  featured  in  Bitterroot,  a  maga¬ 
zine  published  by  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo  and  devoted  to  student  writing,  artwork 
and  photography. 


1 


2 


3-4 

5 

6-8 

9 

10 

11 

12-13 

14-15 

16-18 

19-20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28-31 


Governor’s  Arts  Awards;  Live  Metropolitan  Opera 
Broadcasts;  Gennie  DeWeese  Legacy 

Arnl’s  Addendum;  Montana’s  Circle  of  American 
Masters;  Folk  and  Traditional  Arts 

Congrats;  Transitions;  Condolences 

Governor’s  Arts  Awards:  Ed  Lahey  and  Allen  Vizzutti 

Books,  Music 

Governor’s  Arts  Awards:  Corwin  Clairmont  and 
Terry  Conrad 

Why  Arts  Education  Matters  in  Public  Schools; 

MAAE  Art  Workshops 

Two  Eagle  River  School  Magazine,  Bitterroot; 

Making  Connections:  Dance  and  Learning  Festival 

Marketing  Tune-Up  Workshops;  Meet  the  Experts 

From  Extraction  to  Expression  Economy; 

Phase  Two  of  Art  of  Leadership 

Arts  Calendar 

Arts  and  Exhibits;  Havre  Art  Exhibit  Collaboration 

Whitefish  Review;  In  Print:  Poems  of  Grace  Stone 
Coates;  Montana  Poet  Laureate  Greg  Pape 

Montana  Indian  Business  Conference  and  Showcase 

Seven  Lodges  Visitors  Guide;  Indian  Arts  Symposium 

MAC’S  New  Home;  PPL  Montana  Grants;  TIIP  Grants 

CM  Russell  Grant  (cont.);  Allen  Vizzutti  (cont.);  Board 
Accountability;  New  Missoula  Cultural  Council  Logo 

Ten  Steps  to  Successful  Art  Programming; 

NEA  Awards  Grants;  NEA  Reading  Report 

Law  and  the  Art  World:  Another  Try  in  Congress; 
Reading  Report  (cont.) 

Opportunities;  MAC  Grants  and  Services 


MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


State  of  the  Arts 

MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

830  NORTH  WARREN 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:711 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

http://art.mt.gov 

email:  mac@mt.gov 
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Pre-Sorted 

Standard 

U.S.  Postage  Paid 
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Address  Services  Requested 


Montana  Arts  Council 


Jackie  Parsons,  Chairman,  Browning 
Cynthia  Andrus,  Bozeman 
Ann  Cogswell,  Great  Falls 
Rick  Halmes,  Billings 
Betti  Hill,  Helena 
Tim  Holmes.  Helena 
Rick  Newby,  Helena 
Ellen  Omitz,  Manhattan 
Rob  Quist,  Kalispell 
Kevin  Red  Star,  Roberts 
Kathleen  Schlepp,  Miles  City 
Youpa  Stein,  Missoula 
Judy  Ulrich,  Dillon 
Wilbur  Wood,  Roundup 


MAC  Staff 


Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 
afishbaugh@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Carleen  Layne,  Accountant 
clayne@mt.gov  -406-444-6489 
Stefanie  Flynn,  Administrative  Assistant 
sflynn@mt.gov  -406-444-6510 
Kim  Baraby  Hurtle,  Executive  Assistant 
khurtle@mt.gov  •  406-444-6430 
Beck  McLaughlin,  Education  &  Web  Sen/ices  Director 
bemclaughlin@mt.gov  •  406-444-6522 
Cinda  Holt,  Business  Development  Specialist 
cholt@montana.com  •  406-777-0090 
Kristin  Han  Burgoyne,  Database  &  Grants  Director, 
Accessibility  Coordinator 
khan@mt.gov  •  406-444-6449 
Cindy  Kittredge,  Folk  Arts  &  Market  Development  Specialist 
elkittredge@dishmail.net  •  406-468-4078 
Dyani  Bingham,  Indian  Arts  Market  Development  Manager 
dyani b@hotmail.com  •  406-259-4600 


Governor’s  Arts  Awards 


Pages  1 , 5  &  9 


State  of  Montana  programs 
are  available  to  all  Montanans. 
Upon  request,  an  alternative 
accessible  format  will  be  provided. 
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